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“A Mighty Fortress Four hundred and twenty-five years ago Martin 
Is Our God” Luther wrote the battle hymn of the Reforma- 


tion. He sang the forty-sixth Psalm into the 
hearts of the people and with it the reformation of the church. 

“A Mighty Fortress Is Our God!” Amid the turmoil and the tumult of the 
times Martin Luther needed refuge and strength. Those were cold war years. 
At any moment the powerful Turk might overrun Europe. Everyone felt the 
horror and fear of war. Civil war threatened, too. Protestant and Catholic 
princes were challenging each other. The emperor was afraid. Amid all this 
uproar the newly begun reform movement was threatened. Luther knew it 
and felt it. So he sang! He sang of the very present help, the easy-to-be- 
found help of God. 

In his courageous way he echoed the sentiments of the Psalmist. Let the 
earth be removed! Let the mountains be hurled into the heart of the sea! 
Let the waters roar and foam! Permit them to do it! Let horror and holocaust, 
chaos and catastrophe, fear and trembling, descend upon us. “God is our 
Refuge and Strength, a very present Help in trouble.” 

How confident and full of faith the Psalmist is! There is a city of God, he 
says, made glad by a river. God is in the midst of that city, and she will not 
be moved. She will not be moved in spite of the violence and terror all around 
her. God shall help her. That city is the church of God, against which hell 
shall not prevail. 

We, the sons and daughters of the Reformation, are citizens of that city of 
God. God is our very present help in trouble. Amid the chaos of an atomic 
age we can be gladdened by the river of God’s grace. We can hide in God's 
mighty refuge in this fearful age. We can be calm and peaceful, for we can 
know God, our God, a quick Help in trouble. We can be still and feel the 
strength of God surge in upon us. We can see Him build a wall around us. 
We know He is our Refuge and Strength. 

This is October; this is the Reformation season. Sing with Luther “A Mighty 
Fortress Is Our God.” It is an old hymn, a powerful one, yet a hymn very 
modern and practical. JcGs 
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Is He Cross-Eyed? In a short lifetime our Lord has permitted us to 

receive a sizable number of questionnaires, seek- 
ing information on a pastor's or teacher's qualifications for a certain office in 
the Church. 

These character analyses have resembled Joseph’s coat of many colors. 
The range extends from the terse question “What’s the guy like?” to an 
exhausting dissection of a human personality. ; 

If all this were not such a serious business, one’s sense of humor might 
permit some raucus laughter. Some want to have a rather detailed description 
of physical appearance. Poor Oliver Cromwell would never have made the 
grade — what with warts on the nose — of all places! There are guarded and 
unguarded questions about the wife and children of the candidate. Occa- 
sionally someone wants to know whether the possible incumbent can milk 
a cow. 

We do not disparage this detail. There may be a place for it in every 
instance. We know of some people who failed because they couldn't milk 
a cow and didn’t care about anybody’s old cow. 

But one thing we have missed. Perhaps it will still come in the next mail. 
We have missed in many questionnaires the simple question, which, in effect, 
says: IS HE CROSS-EYED?P 

Does the candidate for the holy office of the ministry of the Word have 
his eyes set steadfastly to the Cross of Calvary? Has the veil dropped so that 
in his work he sees “no man save Jesus only’? Is he like Paul, who was 
“determined not to know anything among you save Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified”? Does he say: “God forbid that I should glory save in the Cross of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the world is crucified unto me, and I unto 
the world”? 

The Cross-eyed minister of the Word has clear vision. He sees himself as 
a voice, a servant, an ambassador, a herald, “the chief of sinners,” slaving for 
the Prince of Peace. 

He may be a two-talent man, but God can do something with him and 
through him. He’s the kind of person to have around where immortal souls 
are at stake. Their present happiness and eternal glory centers in that Cross. 
They need a man like him — Cross-eyed! M.L. K. 


The “Everybody If James comes home at two o'clock in the morning 
Does - It” Fallacy from a party of boys and girls who have. been 

visiting an out-of-the-way tavern, he may attempt 
to defend his conduct by saying, “Everybody does it.” 

If his parent confronts him with the propriety of his behavior, he may Say: 
“Why can’t I have the same fun that the other boys and girls have? It’s 
not fair.” 

If his parents believe James that everybody does it, we have indeed | 
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a situation fraught with serious danger. In time there would be little of 
moral and ethical principles left to guide the boy. 

If in addition we follow the idea that a certain practice is natural because 
many persons engage in it, we may by morbid rationalization arrive at the 
point that even perversions should be condoned. 

If we pursue the thought still further with Kinsey, we may, as some have 
done, conclude that laws and customs should be changed because a certain 
sex conduct, heretofore considered immoral, has now become so widespread. 

And if we follow Kinsey one more step to say that promiscuous premarital 
sex practices lead to a better marital adjustment, we have arrived at a complete 
obliteration of standards of conduct from a social point of view and surely 
from a Christian standpoint. 

Returning to James again, we may say that “everybody does not do it.” 
And if everybody, or nearly everybody did do it, as in Sodom, for example, 
we still have to face the frightening but righteous punishment of a just God. 

Along with the defense of his conduct by asking, “Why can’t I have fun?” 
James implies a second fallacy, namely, that morality, in our case Christian 
morality, is a hindrance to a happy life. We hold, on the contrary, that control 
and direction of our natural desires according to Christian standards when 
adhered to by a repentant, believing child of God is the only way in which 
a full, rich, and happy life may be attained. 

True Christian chastity subordinates the gratification of physical and 
emotional desires to the control of divine Law and human needs and rights. 
Anyone who under a self-centered compulsion must gratify his or her lusts 
and desires the moment they are felt does no better than the beasts, and 
possibly not as well as they. True Christian love, moreover, is the way of life 
of one who refuses to gratify his desires and lusts at the expense of another 
person’s happiness and well-being. 

The excuse “Everybody does it, so I will do it, too,” is the beguiling tune 
played on a cackling Satan’s bewitching fiddle to mislead boys and girls, 
men and women. 

May God in His grace have mercy on us, and may He guard us from 
making the “everybody does it” fallacy a standard of conduct. Asi .5. 


All Together “Why don’t you write something about the Supreme Court 
ruling on segregation?” Very well! Here it is. The de- 
cision was inevitable. It was reasonable and logical. 

Perhaps you would want an opinion on the effect this decision will have 
on our elementary schools. The answer is “none.” That is, the answer is “none” 
if the Lutheran elementary schools will enroll only such pupils as have the 
honest and sincere intention of abiding by the purposes and objectives of these 
schools. The parents or guardians must be honest and sincere also. 

Perhaps a word of caution is in order. It is quite possible that some parents 
will be dissatisfied with social conditions in the public schools and therefore 
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attempt to enroll their children in our schools. It is imperative to remember 
that our schools are not an escape mechanism. Their basic purpose is to direct 
children to heaven through faith in Jesus, their Savior. 

It is not inconceivable that some folks may be disposed to demonstrate 
their broad-mindedness by being quite liberal with regard to enrollment 
policies. They may even make special efforts to solicit the interests of people 
whose race is different from their own. Fundamentally this is not what people 
want or expect. All they desire is decency and fair play. As Christians we 
respect the rights of all people, and we are concerned about their souls. 

Again, the Supreme Court ruling does not affect us. If children and parents 
wish to accept our program, fine. If not, they have other institutions which 
will serve them. H. G. 


Our Sunday Approximately 60,000 men and women are serving our 
School Teachers church as teachers and officers in Sunday schools. This 

sizable army of workers in the building of the King- 
dom consists chiefly of lay members who serve as volunteers to instruct our 
youth in the Word of God. Do we appreciate the blessing which God has 
given us in these men and women by helping them to become increasingly 
efficient in the service which they endeavor to render? This question merits 
our serious consideration. 

With few exceptions our lay Sunday school teachers have little or no 
professional training when they enlist in the work of teaching our children 
and youth. While many of them gain ability to teach through experience 
and through some private study, the majority are conscious of their short- 
comings as teachers. Although they appreciate the help which teachers’ meet- 
ings supply, they nevertheless are aware of their inadequate preparation for 
successful teaching. They sense their lack of knowledge of basic teaching 
principles and of fundamentals in child psychology, and they realize that they 
have little or no acquaintance with methods of teaching. 

What are we in the local congregations doing with and for these volunteers? 
Are we giving them some basic training before they assume teaching? In 
some congregations prospective Sunday school teachers are enrolled in so- 
called preparatory classes; but the vast majority are required to teach at once 
without any preparation. 

Sunday school teachers participate in the most important work of the 
church, the direct teaching of the Word. If this work is so important that our 
congregations require their pastors and parish school teachers to have met 
specific and extensive training standards before assuming office, then it seems 
inconsistent to give little or no attention to systematic training of their Sun- 
day school teachers. 

Our Synod has recognized the need for more training of the men and 
women who work as teachers in our Sunday schools. Through a special — 
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Teacher Training Committee several series of courses have been provided 
for use with the teaching staffs in the local congregations. It is gratifying 
to report that in an appreciable number of congregations these courses are 
being used and that individual teachers have earned and are continuing to 
earn credits and certificates; but as yet the hope of the Teacher Training 
Committee that every teacher in our Sunday schools be a trained teacher is 
still far from being realized. 

‘ When shall we reach the point that systematic training of Sunday school 
teachers will be considered as self-evident in every congregation as the prep- 
aration of children for fuller church membership through confirmation instruc- 
tion? The answer is simple: That goal will be reached when our leaders in 
the congregations, our pastors and parish school teachers, will recognize the 
training of their Sunday school teachers as an absolute need for an efficient 
program of Christian education. What is the status of Sunday school teacher 
training in your congregation? TK: 


Speaking About Ghosts Marilyn came home from school, hung her 
jacket on a hook, drank a glass of milk, 
and sat down on the floor to play with the dog. 

Mother came into the room and greeted Marilyn. As an expression of 
interest she asked, “And what did you do in school today?” 

Marilyn’s eyes lit up and excitedly she replied, “Oh, we talked about 
ghosts!” 

“Oh, come, Marilyn,” said mother, “you surely didn’t talk about ghosts.” 

“Yes, we did. You know Hallowe’en is coming, and we happened to be 
talking about spirits in our religion lesson. Well, you know how one thing 
leads to another.” 

“You didn’t spend much time on ghosts, did you?” 

“Over an hour. You know when the kids are interested in a subject, they 
keep right on talking. And when we seem to be interested, the teacher doesn’t 
put on the brakes.” 

“What did the children say about ghosts?” 

“Each one tried to outdo the other with hair-raising stories. Things got 


real spooky all right.” 
Just an illustration of what happens when uncontrolled interest is a prime 
determiner of subject material. How sad! H. G. 


Br Creative. — Basically, there is no difference between the use of non- 
creative and therefore noneducational procedures than there is in cheating at 
any other activity. We cannot rationalize the theory that we can begin by 
cheating, copying, using patterns, and then cheat a little less each day until 
we finally become creative. This is no more logical than to assume that a dis- 
honest bank teller could become honest by stealing just a little less each week. 
We don’t learn to be good by sinning, and we do not learn to be creative by 
imitating. —D. KENNETH WINEBRENNER in School Arts, June 1954. 


Application of Law and Gospel in Disciplining the Child 


C. T. ScHoEssow 


To know the difference between 
Law and Gospel is simple, so simple 
that a child who has been properly 
instructed in these two doctrines may 
give you as good a definition of either 
as most adults could on the spur of 
the moment. Without recognizing this 
distinction no person can be a Chris- 
tian. It belongs to the rudiments of 
Christianity. Even a small child can 
learn these facts: “The first part of 
the Catechism treats of the Ten Com- 
mandments, the Law; the second part 
of the Creed, the Gospel. We first 
are told what to do; next, what Christ 
has done to save us from damnation.” 
This doctrine of the difference be- 
tween Law and Gospel is elementary. 

However, learning the application 
and use of this doctrine is a differ- 
ent matter. The practical application 
of this doctrine presents difficulties 
which no man can surmount by rea- 
sonable reflections. The Holy Spirit 
must teach men this in the school of 
experience. The difficulties of master- 
ing this art confront the teacher per- 
sonally and privately as well as in his 
work of dealing with souls. 


PERSONAL APPLICATION 


Before we can properly use the Law 
and the Gospel in dealing with others 
effectively, we must assure ourselves 
that proper application of this doc- 
trine is made upon ourselves. Our 
prayer at the outset must be that of 
the Psalmist: “Create in me a clean 
heart, O God, and renew a right spirit 
within me. Cast me not away from 
Thy presence, and take not Thy Holy 
Spirit from me” (Ps. 51:10, 11). 
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Because of his fall, David had lost 
the assurance of divine grace. Absolu- 
tion had been pronounced upon him 
when he became penitent; however, 
we do not read of him that imme- 
diately he became cheerful of the glad 
news that God had forgiven him. On 
the contrary, he shows in his Psalms 
that he is in great misery and afflic- 
tion. He almost joins Cain in saying, 
“My sin is too great.” He knew the 
doctrine of Law and Gospel full well. 
His Psalms reflect this knowledge, too. 
But he found it difficult to apply his 
knowledge when he himself had fallen 
into sin. He cried, “Renew a right 
spirit within me.” 

We must guard against the spirit 
which could move us to think, “Why 
was David so foolish as to torment 
his mind with a sin that had been for- 
given by God?” A person reasoning 
thus makes of the Gospel a pillow for 
his carnal mind to rest on. He con- 
tinues his sinful life and imagines 
that he will, after all, land in heaven. 
His Gospel is a gospel for the flesh. 

Peter experienced the same result as 
David when after the draught of 
fishes he cried: “Depart from me, for 
I am a sinful man, O Lord.” Why 
did he not thank Jesus when he fell 
down on his knees? Because his many 
sins passed before his mind’s eye, and 
in that condition it was impossible for 
him to express cheerful gratitude, but 
he had to drop trembling to his knees 
and cry to his Lord and Savior those 
awful words “Depart from me, 
O Lord.” The devil had robbed him 
of all comfort and whispered to him 
that he must speak thus to Jesus. In 
his condition he was incapable of. 
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properly distinguishing between Law 
and Gospel. 

Later Peter knew better how to 
make application of this doctrine. He 
demonstrates this ability on the night 
our Lord began His redeeming trek 
to the cross. When the Lord gave 
him the look of love after his three- 
fold denial, Peter, though realizing 
the greatness of his sin, saw the offer 
of grace and forgiveness in that look 
and received it freely and completely 
from the hand of his Savior. This is 
the assurance which also was his. 
“Hereby we know that we are of the 
truth and shall assure our hearts be- 
fore Him. For if our heart condemn 
us, God is greater than our heart and 
knoweth all things.” 1 John 3:19, 20. 

When our heart does not condemn 
us, it is easy to distinguish between 
Law and Gospel. That is the state of 
a Christian. But he may get into a 
state where his heart condemns him. 
Now, if in that moment a person can 
rightly divide Law and Gospel, he 
will fall at Jesus’ feet and take com- 
fort in Jesus’ merit. A Christian feels 
his sin and also the witness of his con- 
science against him. One who is spir- 
itually dead regards it as foolish to 
torment himself with his sins forever. 
When the Law condemns, take hold 
immediately of the Gospel. This is 
to know the doctrine of Law and Gos- 
pel for personal application. Luther 
writes: 

God has given us His Word in these 
two forms: the Law and the Gospel. The 
one is from Him as well as the other; 
and to both He has attached a distinct 
order: the Law is to require of every one 
perfect righteousness; the Gospel is to 
present gratis the righteousness de- 


manded by the Law to those who have 
it not (that is, to all men). Now, then, 


whoever has not satisfied the demands 
of the Law and is captive under sin and 
the power of death, let him turn to the 
Gospel. Let him believe what is preached 
concerning Christ, viz., that He is verily 
the precious Lamb of God that takes 
away the sin of the world, that He has 
reconciled man with His Father in 
heaven, and from pure grace, freely and 
for nothing, gives to all who believe this 
everlasting righteousness, everlasting life 
and bliss. Let him cling solely to this 
message; let him call upon Christ, be- 
seeching Him for grace and forgiveness 
of sin; and since this great gift is ob- 
tained by faith alone, let him firmly be- 
lieve the message, and he shall receive 
according as he believes. 

This is the proper distinction, and, 
verily, it is of the utmost importance 
that it be correctly perceived. O yes, we 
can readily make the distinction in words 
and preach about it, but to put it to 
use and reduce it to practice, that is 
a high art and not easily attained... . 

This distinction must be observed all 
the more when the Law wants to force 
me to abandon Christ and His Gospel 
boon. In that emergency I must abandon 
the Law and say: Dear Law, if I have 
not done the works I should have done, 
do them yourself. I will not, for your 
sake, allow myself to be plagued to 
death, taken captive, and kept under 
your thraldom and thus forget the Gos- 
pel. Whether I have sinned, done wrong, 
or failed in any duty, let that be your 
concern, O Law. Away with you and 
let my heart alone; I have no room for 
you in my heart. But if you require me 
to lead a godly life here on earth, that 
I shall gladly do. If, however, like a 
housebreaker, you want to climb in 
where you do not belong, causing me 
to lose what has been given me, I would 
rather not know you at all than abandon 


my gift.? 


1 Luther’s works, St. Louis Ed., IX, 806 f., 
as quoted in C. F. W. Walther’s The Proper 
Distinction Between Law and Gospel, trans. 
from the German by W. H. T. Dau 
(St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1929), p. 46. 
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We often believe that this is an 
easy matter. Hear what Luther says 
of the difficulty experienced with this 
art and the only way in which this 
art can be attained: 


Place any person who is well versed 
in this art of dividing the Law from the 
Gospel at the head and call him a Doc- 
tor of Holy Writ; for without the Holy 
Ghost it is impossible to master this dis- 
tinction. This is my personal experience; 
moreover, I observe in the case of other 
people how difficult it is to separate the 
teaching of the Law from that of the 
Gospel. The Holy Ghost is needed as 
Schoolmaster and Instructor in this task; 
otherwise no man on earth will be able 
to understand or learn it... . 


There is not a man on earth who 
knows how properly to divide the Law 
from the Gospel. When we hear about 
it in a sermon, we imagine that we know 
how to do it, but we are greatly mis- 
taken. The Holy Ghost alone knows this 
art. There have been times when I im- 
agined I understood it because during 
so long a time I had written a great deal 
about it; but, believe me, when I come 
to a pinch, I perceive that I have widely 
missed the mark. Accordingly, God the 
Holy Ghost alone must be regarded as 

There are some who imagine that they 
Master of, and Instructor in, this art... . 
understand these matters quite well; but 
I warn you to beware of such a pre- 
sumptuous thought and to remember that 
you must remain pupils of the Word. 
Satan is such an accomplished juggler 
that he can easily abolish the difference 
and make the Law force itself into the 
place of the Gospel, and vice versa.? 


Always bear in mind the Law is 
written in your heart and will be 
a guest in it more often than the Gos- 
pel, which is revealed to men and not 
written in your heart. We often need 
to make application of the Gospel 
rather than the Law if we are Chris- 


2 Ibid., pp. 47, 48. 
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tians. The result of such frequent 
application of Gospel is that it will 
work a living faith within us so that 
in appreciation for the good news our 
hearts will be inclined to show our 
appreciation for the same in greater 
love, mercy, and sanctification. 


APPLICATION AND USE OF THIS 
DOCTRINE IN THE CASE OF 
CHILDREN AND OTHERS 

This is the most difficult of the uses 
of this doctrine. The Apostle says in 
2 Tim. 2:15: “Study to show thyself 
approved unto God, a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed, rightly 
dividing the Word of Truth.” The 
admonition to study indicates that 
dividing Law and Gospel properly is 
a great, difficult art, does it not? 

Luke 12:42-44: “Who, then, is that 
faithful and wise steward whom his 
Lord shall make ruler over his house- 
hold to give them their portion of 
meat in due season? Blessed is that 
servant whom his Lord, when he 
cometh, shall find so doing. Of a 
truth I say unto you that he will make 
him ruler over all that he hath.” And 
again in 2 Cor. 2:16: “Who is suffi- 
cient for these things?” and 2 Cor. 
3:4-6: “Such trust have we through 
Christ to Godward. Not that we are 
sufficient of ourselves to think any- 
thing as of ourselves, but our suff- 
ciency is of God, who also hath made 
us able ministers of the New Testa- 
ment; not of the letter [Law], but of 
the Spirit [Gospel].” 

No one still lugging with him the 
spirit of the world can ever properly 
learn how to make this distinction. 
For the Spirit of God does not dwell 


in a heart in which the spirit of the. 
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world still claims a place. “Ye cannot 
serve two masters.” Besides teaching 
the true doctrine, a teacher must 
understand how to minister to each 
soul in his school the very thing it 
needs. This is possible when the 
teacher is able to make an exact in- 
vestigation of the condition of each 
soul (understanding the child). This 
is very difficult. And yet to be help- 
ful, a teacher must to the best of his 
ability try to distinguish whether a 
child is a hypocrite or a true Chris- 
tian; a person still spiritually dead or 
one that has already been roused 
from his sleep of sin; one who is 
tempted by the devil and his own 
flesh or one who has been given over 
to the rule of the devil because of 
his malice. 

Accordingly, the teacher must un- 
derstand how to depict accurately the 
inward condition of every one of his 
children. A mere objective presenta- 
tion of the various doctrines is not 
sufficient to this end. True presenta- 
tion is a matter of the heart. The true 
distinction between Law and Gospel 
is learned only in the school of the 
Holy Spirit, in tribulation. In the 
presentation each child must find his 
likeness in the picture presented. At 
first children must be hurled into the 
abyss, so that each asks himself, “Am 
I a lost and condemned sinner?” and 
answers, “Yes, I am.” But then speed- 
ily must follow the breathing of the 
Holy Spirit: “Your sins need not 
trouble you any more. Jesus has paid 
for them all. He forgives every sin. 
It is free. Take it. It’s yours. You 
need do nothing. Do not reject it.” 
No strings or conditions must be at- 
tached, not a single conditional “if.” 
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In our dealing with children we 
must be careful to stay with the truth. 
Walther calls attention to two state- 
ments in illustrating untruths often 
used: “As long as a person is afraid 
of dying, he is not a child of God”; 
and, again: “Oh, the poor worldly 
people! They are without any joys, 
any peace, any rest!” Though this 
may be wishful thinking, it does not 
remain within the realm of truth. 
Natural fear of death is human. We 
are human. We also have a natural 
fear of death. We trust Christ for for- 
giveness. We are Christians. And yet 
we fear death. Why? Because of our 
sins and our humanity. As to the 
other untruth, unbelievers do have 
good times. They often seem more 
peaceful than many Christians and 
are very complacent even in their 
sins. Christians are in for greater 
anxiety, worry, and tribulation than 
worldly people. Yet, in spite of all 
this, Christians are far happier than 
worldly men because they know the 
cause of their anxiety is overcome by 
forgiveness of Christ. They can die 
in peace. 

These two illustrations show us with 
what care we must deal with children 
in dispensing Law and Gospel. 

In dealing with a child who sins 
from weakness, that is, one who is 
rushed into sinning by a sinful passion 
from within or without, we must not 
accuse such a child of having fallen 
from grace or having sinned pur- 
posely or knowingly. The Spirit of 
God is grieved also by such “hasty” 
sins. He will have no part in the 
child’s action. Yet we must not con- 
demn but warn: “You are treading 
on dangerous ground. The Holy Spirit 
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will withdraw from you if you go on 
in sin; and instead of making progress 
in your Christianity, you will be 
thrown back. If you do not repent, 
sin will bring about your ruin.” 

A lack of proper distinction be- 
tween Law and Gospel is seen in the 
statement “Good works are not neces- 
sary, only faith.” It is correct to say: 
“Good works are not necessary to ob- 
tain salvation.” But one cannot be on 
the way to heaven if he is doing no 
good works. “Faith without works 
is dead.” 

Likewise it is false to say, “Sin does 
not harm a Christian.” A sin com- 
mitted because of the frailty of our 
flesh does not immediately bring the 
one who commits the same into dis- 
favor with God, yet it does harm him. 
Even forgiven sins may entail tem- 
poral suffering for the sinner. 

We must study the Scriptures to 
learn rightly to divide the Word of 
truth. 

In private dealings with individual 
offenders in the school, a prayer for 
guidance in administering this doc- 
trine is all the more needed. We 
ought to equip ourselves to be ever 
better workmen and tools in the hand 
of the Holy Spirit. 

We ought also to take the tempera- 
ments of our children into account. 
A child whose temperament is san- 
guine (cheerful) must be dealt with 
differently than one who is phleg- 
matic (who loves ease and hates to 
be disturbed in his reflections). We 
often can tell from the reactions of 
such people whether to apply Law 
or Gospel. When our words of wrath 
from the Law change the attitude of 
one of sanguine temperament to a 
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visage of sadness, then we are ready 
to proclaim the joyous news of God’s 
free grace to him and assure him 
again and again of the same until his 
visage expresses the assurance of for- 
giveness. Each case is a study in 
itself. The Word is the means through 
which the Holy Spirit works. Let us 
not hinder the Word by a careless 
or superficial application of Law and 
Gospel. 

Not all unchristians are alike. One is 
a crass and scurrilous irreligionist and a 
scorner of the Bible; another is orthodox 
and possesses the dead faith of the intel- 
lect only. The minister — unless he is 
himself a slave of sin and incapable of 
forming a judgment of the person before 
him — recognizes in the latter a person 
spiritually blind and still in the bonds 
of spiritual death. 

. . . The greatest difficulty is encoun- 
tered in dealing with true Christians ac- 
cording to their particular spiritual con- 
dition. One has a weak, another a strong 
faith; one is cheerful, another sorrowful; 
one is sluggish, another burning with 
zeal; one has only little spiritual knowl- 
edge, another is deeply grounded in the 
truth.3 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN LAW 
AND GOSPEL 

We first must recognize that both 
Law and Gospel are divinely inspired 
and both are to be used. Not only 
Gospel but both Law and Gospel in 
their right order are necessary. Both 
Law and Gospel are found in the Old 
and New Testaments. Both have for 
their final aim man’s salvation, and 
both are meant for Christians. 


The differences between them can 
be seen: ave 


3 Ibid., p. 57. 
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a. In their manner of being revealed 
to man. The Law is written in man’s 
heart; the Gospel became known only 
through an act of the Holy Spirit. 

b. In contents. The Law tells us 
what we are to do, not to do, and 
how we are to be; the Gospel tells 
what God has done and still does for 
us. The Law demands; the Gospel 
gives. 

c. In promises. The Law’s promises 
are made on certain conditions; those 
of the Gospel without condition. 

d. In threats. They belong only to 
the Law; the Gospel contains no 
threats. 

e. In effects. The Law uncovers sin, 
increases the lust for sinning (for- 
bidden fruit), revives sin, hurls man 
into despair, produces contrition, but 
offers no comfort; the Gospel offers 
and gives faith; fills us with peace and 
joy, and makes us capable of all good 
works. The Law produces thirst, or 
reveals the need for salvation; the 
Gospel refreshes, or quenches that 
thirst. 

f. In subject to whom applied. The 
Law is for secure sinners; the Gospel 
for alarmed sinners. 

If these differences are kept in 
mind, then we shall use both doc- 
trines for the purpose for which God 
intended them. We shall avoid es- 
pecially certain confusions which re- 
sult from not keeping the differences 
in mind. 

CONFOUNDING LAW AND GOSPEL 

We must never confound Law and 
Gospel in counseling children, that is: 


1. We must not make Christ a new 
Lawgiver. Christ did not give new 
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Laws. He taught and expounded the 
original Law. Matt. 5:17. “Think not 
that I am come to destroy the Law 
or the Prophets; I am not come to 
destroy, but to fulfill.” Christ simply 
clarified the given Law. 


2. We must not mix the elements 
of either into the other. Law must 
never condition the offer of the Gos- 
pel. Gospel must not be offered as 
Law. Law cannot make a person 
righteous. No statement such as this 
dare be made: “You should be per- 
fect; however, God does not demand 
the impossible. Do what you can.” 
The Law must be preached in its full 
sternness; the Gospel in all its sweet- 
ness and free grace. 

3. We must not proclaim the Gos- 
pel first, then the Law. We must not 
teach sanctification before justifica- 
tion, nor faith before repentance, nor 
good works before grace. Law first, 
sternly; then Gospel, sweetly. 

4, We are not to apply Law to those 
who are already in terror on account 
of their sins. We must here refer to 
the woman who washed Christ’s feet. 
He did not preach Law, but simply 
stated: “Thy sins are forgiven thee.” 


To another woman who was brought 


to Christ condemned by her accusers, 
Christ simply asked, “Where are 
thine accusers?” “They do not con- 
demn you; neither do I.” Then the 
admonition, “Go, and sin no more.” 
Think here also of Zacchaeus, to 
whom, since he was troubled by his 
sins, the words are spoken: “The Son 
of Man is come to seek and to save 
that which was lost.” Zacchaeus re- 
ceived the Gospel. 

5. We are not to offer the Gospel to 
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those who live securely in their sins. 
“Let favor be showed to the wicked, 
yet will he not Jearn righteousness; 
in the land of uprightness will he deal 
unjustly and will not behold the maj- 
esty of the Lord,” Is. 26:10. It is quite 
useless to offer mercy to the godless. 
“The full soul loatheth an honeycomb; 
but to the hungry soul every bitter 
thing is sweet,” Prov. 27:7. Jesus sets 
the pattern for our use of Law and 
Gospel in this respect. Whenever He 
met with secure sinners, He had not 
a drop of comfort for them but called 
them serpents and vipers’ brood, de- 
nounced tenfold woes upon them, 
revealed their abominable hypocrisy, 
assigned them to perdition, and told 
them they would not escape eternal 
damnation. He preached Law to 
them irrespective of His knowledge 
that they would kill Him. He says: 
“Come unto Me all,” but adds, “ye 
that labor and are heavy laden.” 
Secure sinners are here not invited, 
but those who are crushed by their 
sins. Both our Lord and the Apostles 
first sought to crush secure sinners; 
then, when crushed by their sins, the 
Gospel was given to them in all its 
sweetness. Think of the Pentecost 
sermon. The people were led to ask: 
“Men and brethren, what must we do 
to be saved?” Then the answer fol- 
lowed: “Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

If remission of sins without re- 
pentance is offered, the impenitent 
are made secure in their sins. Every 
person must experience something of 
the bitterness of penitence. 

6. When children who have been 
terrified by the Law are directed, not 
to the Word of God, but to their own 
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prayer and wrestling with God, Law 
and Gospel are confounded. The 
Smalcald Articles recognized this er- 
ror and made this positive statement 
concerning it: Part III, Art. VU, | 
Sec. 10. “Therefore we ought and 
must constantly maintain this point, 
that God does not wish to deal with 
us otherwise than through the spoken 
Word and the Sacraments. It is the | 
devil himself, whatsoever is extolled 
as Spirit without the Word and Sac- 
raments.” “God cannot be treated 
with, God cannot be apprehended, 
except through the Word.” Accord- 
ingly, justification occurs through 
the Word, as Paul says, Rom. 1:16: 
“The Gospel is the power of God 
unto salvation to everyone that be- 
lieveth.”. Rom. 10:17: “Faith cometh 
by hearing.” 

7. Sinners terrified by the Law 
must not be told to keep on praying 
and struggling until they feel (are 
emotionally aroused) that God has 
received them into grace. Law and 
grace must be clearly defined in func- 
tion. The moment a sinner is peni- 
tent, he is ready for the Gospel. On 
the other hand, this does not mean 
that a person can be a good Christian 
without having experienced any feel- 
ing (an emotional response) in re- 
gard to religious matters. For Paul 
says Rom. 8:16: “The Spirit itself 
beareth witness with our spirit that 
we are the children of God.” Rom. 
5:1: “Being justified by faith, we have 
peace with God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” The Apostle here is 
speaking of a peace that is sensed, 
felt, and experienced. However, we 
must not think a person has fallen 
from grace when he no longer has. 
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that blessed experience. When God 
sends afHlictions which would make 
a person feel he has lost the faith, 
he must cling to the Gospel. First 
a person must be in faith, then he 
can feel. The Catholic doctrine holds 
that man must never feel secure. The 
sects do not rely solely on the Word, 
but chiefly on something that takes 
place within themselves. We must 
guard against this confusion. 

8. The teacher must guard against 
describing faith as if the mere mental 
acceptance of the truths, even while 
a person is living in mortal sins, ren- 
ders that person righteous. Faith can 
be extinguished not only by gross 
sins, but also by willful, intentional 
sin. Here we think of sins against 
one’s conscience. We must guard 
against teaching faith as something 
we can work. 

9. Faith is not to be described as 
though it makes a person righteous 
for the reason that it produces in 
him love and a reformation of his 
mode of living. This is dangerous 
confusion of Law and Gospel. The 
good works which faith produces are 
not the justifying element in a per- 
son’s faith. Justification we must re- 
member also in practice is by grace. 
Rom. 4:16: “Therefore it is of faith 
that it might be by grace, to the end 
the promise might be sure to all 
the seed.” And, again, Phil. 3:8, 9: 
“I count all things but loss for the 
excellency of the knowledge of Christ 
Jesus, my Lord, for whom I have 
suffered the loss of all things and do 
count them but dung that I may win 
Christ and be found in Him, not 
having mine own righteousness, which 
is of the Law, but that which is 
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through the faith of Christ, the right- 
eousness which is of God by faith.” 
Cp. also Rom. 4:5; Eph. 2:8, 9; Rom. 
11:6. Protestants often make the mis- 
take stated here. They preach on 
faith and then add: “Of course, faith 
must produce also good works,” as 
though faith needed a qualification 
to make one righteous. A better treat- 
ment of the results of faith might be 
reasoned thus: “Of course, a person 
who has not love, let him understand 
that he has not faith either; hence, he 
cannot be righteous before God.” 
Note how carefully we must deal with 
Law and Gospel to avoid confusing 
them! 

10. We must not confuse contrition 
with faith as though it were a cause 
for the forgiveness of sins. Contrition 
is indeed necessary. The Lord Him- 
self said, “Repent and believe the 
Gospel.” However, we must also bear 
in mind that contrition is not a cause 
of the forgiveness of sins. Contrition 
is not necessary on account of the 
forgiveness of sins, but on account of 
faith, which apprehends the forgive- 
ness of sins. Contrition is an effect 
solely of the Law. By the Law no 
man is justified. Contrition must pre- 
cede faith, but is not a part of the 
forgiveness of sins. Contrition, by 
application of Law, creates a thirst; 
it does not satisfy. Satisfaction is ob- 
tained by faith which gives to us the 
forgiveness of sins. 

11. Our children must not be led 
to think that the individual can him- 
self create faith or co-operate in cre- 
ating it. It is a form of synergism to 
attribute to man the creation of faith 
or at least part of it. “By grace are 
ye saved through faith; and that not 
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of yourselves; it is a gift of God; not 
of works, lest any man should boast.” 

12. We must not turn the teaching 
of the Gospel into a teaching of re- 
pentance. The mere warning against 
sins and avoiding them is nothing but 
Law. The Gospel is purely the mes- 
sage of the forgiveness of sins for 
Jesus’ sake. 

18. We must be careful not to give 
a description of faith which does not 
fit all believers at all times. We must 
not draw a false picture of a Chris- 
tian. We must be careful not to say: 
“Anyone who does this is not a Chris- 
tian,” unless we are sure of our 
ground. It can never be said that 
a Christian never commits a gross sin. 
He keeps his natural temperament 
and is sometimes impatient. If he 
commits sins from weakness or in 
rashness, he can still be a Christian. 
The true state of a Christian must 
not be made contingent upon pleasant 
feelings. 

14. At no time must we make light 
of sins whether willfully committed 
or not. All sins are damnable. All 
sins lead to destruction. We need to 
repent of all. But not all sins are 
faith-destroying. We need to teach 
children the need of asking forgive- 
ness of all sins, even those which we 
do not know, as in the Lord’s Prayer. 

These are but some of the dangers 
involved when using Law and Gospel. 
As was previously stated, to know the 
difference between the two is elemen- 
tary; but putting the same to practice 
is a different matter. As teachers we 
have need often. to resort to God’s 
Word for enlightenment in rightly 
dividing the Word of Truth. But 
“study to show thyself approved unto 
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God.” Go to God’s Word; ask the 
Holy Spirit’s guidance, and with His 
blessing “study to show thyself ap- 
proved unto God, a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed, rightly 
dividing the Word of truth.” After 
the Holy Ghost has given us the nec- 
essary wisdom, then with Zechariah 
of old we can say: “And I took unto 
me two staves; the one I called 
Beauty, and the other I called Bands; 
and I fed the flock.” 

We conclude with Luther, from his 
sermon on the distinction between the 
Law and the Gospel: “It is therefore 
a matter of utmost necessity that these 
two kinds of God’s Word be well 
and properly distinguished. Where 
this is not done, neither the Law nor 
the Gospel can be understood, and 
redeemed souls perish in blindness 
and error. The Law has its goal fixed, 
beyond which it cannot go or accom- 
plish anything. It must yield to Christ 
as soon as it has terrified the impeni- 
tent with threats of the wrath and 
displeasure of God. Likewise the 
Gospel has its peculiar function and 
task, viz., to proclaim forgiveness of 
sin to sorrowing souls. These two may 
not be commingled, nor the one sub- 
stituted for the other, without a falsi- 
fication of doctrine. For while the 
Law and the Gospel are indeed 
equally God’s Word, they are not the 
same doctrine.” 

The application of Law and Gospel 
in guiding the child is learned only in 
the school of the Holy Spirit, and he 
who can readily distinguish between 
them without hesitating in all cir- 
cumstances is to be called a Doctor 
of Holy Writ, as Luther states it. 
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Therefore, again, study God’s Word, 
study, yes, and study. 

Remember, it is better to teach the 
proper application of Law and Gospel 
than to wait to undo what we should 
have done to begin with. Instruction 
is more desirable than a cure. In 
disciplining children only Law is 
used. In guiding children, first Law, 
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then Gospel is used. Bear down on 
sin with the Law; relieve the despair- 
ing soul with the sweet Gospel; then 
use the Law as a guide to be followed 
in appreciation of the grace of the 
Gospel. 

May I recommend Dr. Walther’s 
The Proper Distinction Between Law 
and Gospel for further enlightenment. 


Give, — Someone has wisely written: “The root of all unhappiness is the 
desire to take; the root of all suffering, all sorrow, is the desire to take. But 
the root of all joy, happiness and true progress is the desire to give. Those 
who give must give with hands untied by the fear of growing poorer them- 
selves; for the soul that gives becomes like a powerful magnetized orb, exposed 
to the light from a thousand stars and in reflecting light receives but more.” — 


The Prism, June, 1948. 


CriticAL THINKERS ARE NEEDED.— Who are the critical thinkers? In 
what matrix are they formed? At what age do they first appear? What is the 
responsibility of the school in fostering their development? The importance 
of these questions can be gauged by the fact that the success of a democracy 
is predicated, not upon an elite minority of critical thinkers, but upon a citizenry 
in which they constitute the rule rather than the exception — Skills in Social 


Studies. 


MenpicaL Costs. — According to the Health Information Foundation, the 
annual medical costs in the United States total ten billion dollars. About six mil- 
lion families have expenses amounting to 10—19 per cent of their incomes; 
about three million families have expenses totaling 20—99 per cent of their 
incomes; about five hundred thousand families have medical expenses which 


equal or exceed their incomes. 


TEACHING By EXAMPLE. — “We parents strive to protect our children from 
harm, yet so often our teaching in safety is by word, not deed. We will never 
keep them from jaywalking unless they see us take the extra steps to the 
proper place for crossing. They will never learn to be courteous drivers unless 
they see us let another car go through the intersection first even though we 
may have the right-of-way. They will never learn self-control until they hear 
us laugh at having to wait because of another's rudeness instead of berate in 
angry words the driver that just pulled out in front of us.” — June Lone. 


A TrisuTe To MaTHematics. — “I think mathematics has the advantage 
of teaching you the habit of thinking without passion. That seems to me the 
great merit of mathematics. You learn to use your mind primarily upon material 
where passion doesn’t come in, and having trained it in that way, you can then 
use it passionlessly upon matters about which you feel passionately. Then 
youre much more likely to come to true conclusions.” — BERTRAND RUSSELL, 


Spinoza’s Ethics. 


An Open Bible in the Classroom 


HILDEGARDE WEISS 


In a review lesson of Bible verses 
learned in a Sunday school class a 
little five-year-old girl raised her hand 
and, upon being recognized by the 
teacher, said: “I know some more 
words from God’s Book — ‘I am come 


that they might have life and that.... 


more abundantly.” She beamed and 
continued: “I saw it on television. It 
was in a big Bible. We watch the pro- 
gram every week.” + 

The little girl was thrilled because 
she could actually see the words in 
the wonderful big Book. Although 
the passage was somewhat difficult to 
learn for her age, its effective display 
and dramatic presentation had made 
a deep impression. 

This incident suggests the thought 
— Why don’t we visualize the Bible 
in the classroom? Why not have an 
open Bible as the center of attraction 
and contributing a religious atmos- 
phere to the classroom? It would help 
to impress the children with Bible 
truths which contribute significantly 
to their spiritual growth and daily 
living. 

The Bible display could provide op- 
portunity for a variety of wholesome 
experiences throughout the school 
year. The class could be divided into 
small committees to work out the 
visual application of a Bible text. 
These texts could be selected accord- 
ing to the church festivals or the 
appropriate seasons, or with reference 
to spiritual life, or with emphasis on 
character building. Upon completing 


1 “This Is the Life” (Synodical TV pro- 
gram). Text: John 10:10. 
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the project, a member of the com- 
mittee could read the passage, in- 
terpret it, and explain the display. 
A teacher of the kindergarten-primary 
department, however, may prefer to 
arrange the display herself, but the 
children could help in making some 
of the objects for the decorations or 
could contribute appropriate cut-out 
pictures. 

The following is a suggested pro- 
cedure: A Bible — preferably a large 
one — should be placed on a table in 
a strategic place in the classroom. 
Drapery may be arranged around the 
Bible, which has been propped, with 
the material extending to the floor. 
Drapery may also be used for the 
back setting, with folds on the sides 
and a straight piece in the center so 
that pictures, designs, and letters can 
be attached to it. Crepe paper could 
be used for the drapery if desired. 
The Bible should be opened at the 
selected text and a bookmark or arrow 
placed on it to indicate the verse. 
Colored celophane or paper could 
also be placed over a page of the open 
Bible with an opening cut out over 
the text to be stressed. The settings 
could be changed weekly or biweekly. 

The following text suggestions are 
offered: 


SEPTEMBER. Beginning of school: 
The fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of wisdom, Prov. 9:10; Apply our 
hearts unto wisdom, Ps. 90:12; Jesus 
increased in wisdom and stature and 
in favor with God and man, Luke 
2:52; Give me understanding, that 


I may learn Thy commandments, Ps. 
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119:73; Come, ye children, hearken 
unto me. I will teach you the fear of 
the Lord, Ps. 34:11; Eccl. 12:1la; Mark 
10:14b; Ps. 119:105. — Church attend- 
ance: Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God, Matt. 6:33; I was glad when 
they said unto me, Let us go into the 
house of the Lord, Ps. 122:1; Mark 


2:28: Ps. 95:6; Ps. 29:2a; Ps. 34:3; Ps. 
95:1; Ps. 100:4a; Luke 11:28b. 


OCTOBER. Missions (display the 
Gospels in various languages”): Go 
ye into all the world, Mark 16:15; Go 
and tell this people, Is. 6:9; Matt. 
28:19; Mark 5:19b. — Reformation — 
Gods Word: The just shall live by 
faith, Rom. 1:17; The word of our 
God shall stand forever, Is. 40:8; In 
His word do I hope, Ps. 130:5; If ye 
continue in My Word, then are ye My 
disciples indeed, John 8:31; Matt. 
94:35; 1 Peter 1:25a; Ps. 119:160. 


NOVEMBER. Prayer: Draw nigh 
to God, and He will draw nigh to you, 


2 Can be obtained at nominal cost from 
The American Bible Society, 450 Park Ave., 
New York 22, N.Y., or 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


James 4:8; The Lord is nigh unto all 
them that call upon Him, Ps. 145:18; 
Ask, and ye shall receive, John 16:24; 
Lord, teach us to pray, Luke 11:1; 
Tuke 11:9; John 14:13; James 5:16. — 
Thanksgiving: Oh, give thanks unto 
the Lord, Ps. 107:1; Offer unto God 
thanksgiving, Ps. 50:14; In everything 
give thanks, 1 Thess. 5:18; Ps. 145:9b; 
Ps. 104:24: Ps. 95:2. 


DECEMBER. Advent: Behold, thy 
King cometh, Matt. 21:5; Prepare ye 
the way of the Lord, Is. 40:3; Repent 
ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand, Matt. 3:2. — Christmas: For 
unto you is born a Savior, Luke 2:11; 
We have seen His star in the East and 
are come to worship Him, Matt. 2:2; 
For God so loved the world, etc., John 
3:16; 1 John 4:14b; Is. 9:6. — Sharing 
and giving: Freely ye have received, 
freely give, Matt. 10:8; It is more 
blessed to give than to receive, Acts 


20:35; God loveth a cheerful giver, 
2 Cor. 9:7; Give to the poor, and thou 
shalt have treasure in heaven, Mark 
10:21; Ps. 41:1; Luke 6:38; Rom. 
12:20. 
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JANUARY. New Year: Follow His 
steps, 1 Peter 2:21; Follow Me, Matt. 
4:19; Walk worthy of the Lord, Col. 
1:10; Thou crownest the year with 
Thy goodness, Ps. 65:11; I am the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life, John 
14:6; Fight the good fight of faith, 
1 Tim. 6:12. — Courage: In God have 
I put my trust, I will not be afraid, 
Ps. 56:11; Let not your heart be 
troubled, neither let it be afraid, John 
14:27; Fear thou not, for I am with 
thee, Is. 41:10. 


FEBRUARY. Love: Love the Lord 
with all thy heart, Luke 10:27; I will 
love Thee, O Lord, my strength, Ps. 
18:1; Love one another, John 18:34; 
Blessed are the pure in heart, Matt. 
5:8; Walk in love, as Christ also 
hath loved us, Eph. 5:2; Luke 6:35; 
1 John 4:7; Rom. 12:10a. — Patriotism: 
Blessed is the nation whose God is the 
Lord, Ps. 33:12; Righteousness ex- 
alteth a nation, Prov. 14:34; Matt. 
2221 b. 


MARCH. Lent: Behold the Lamb 
of God, which taketh away the sin of 
the world, John 1:29; The blood of 
Jesus Christ, His Son, cleanseth us 
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from all sin, 1 John 1:7; God be merci- 
ful to me, a sinner, Luke 18:18; Is. 
53:4. — Self-denial: Whosoever will 
come after Me, let him deny himself 
and take up his cross and follow Me, 
Mark 8:34; For what shall it profit 
a man if he shall gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul? Mark 8:86; If 
any man serve Me, let him follow Me, 
John 12:26; Choose you this day 
whom ye will serve, Joshua 24:15; 
We will serve the Lord, Joshua 24:15; 
By love serve one another, Gal. 5:18; 
Serve Him with a perfect heart, 
1 Chron. 28:9. 


APRIL. Easter: He is risen, as He 
said, Matt. 28:6; Thanks be to God, 
which giveth us the victory through 
our Lord, Jesus Christ, 1 Cor. 15:57; 
I am the Resurrection and the Life, 
John 11:25; I know that my Redeemer 
liveth, Job 19:25.— Trust: Thou art 
my Trust from my youth, Ps. 71:5; In 


Thee, O Lord, do I put my trust, Ps. 
31:1; The Lord is my Rock... in 
whom I will trust, Ps. 18:2; Blessed is 
the man that trusteth in Him, Ps. 34:8; 
The Lord knoweth them that trust 
in Him, Nah. 1:7; Ps. 73:28b; Ps. 4:5. . 
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MAY. God's creation: O Lord, how 
great are Thy works, Ps. 92:5; The 
heavens declare the glory of God, Ps. 
19:1; God created the heavens and 
the earth, Gen. 1:1; Goodliness is as 
the flower of the field, Is. 40:6; Matt. 
6:28-30; S. Sol. 2:11, 12; 1 Cor. 6:20b. 


— Ascension: Thou hast ascended on 
high, Ps. 68:18; I will come again, 
John 14:3; This Jesus hath God raised 
up, Acts 2:32. 


JUNE. Helping and serving others: 
Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these My brethren, ye 
have done it unto Me, Matt. 25:40: 
Whosoever will be great among you, 
let him be your minister, Matt. 20:26; 
We, then, that are strong ought to 
bear the infirmities of the weak and 
not to please ourselves, Rom. 15:1; 
Gal. 6:2; Gal. 6:10; Col. 3:17; Heb. 
13:1; Eph. 4:32a; Prov. 14:21b; Matt. 
22:39b. 

Other project themes could be such 
qualities as faithfulness (Ps. 101:6; 
31:23b; Prov. 28:20a); humbleness 
(Rom. 12:3; James 4:10; 1 Peter 5:6; 
Is. 2:11); kindness (Eph. 4:32a, 
2 Peter 1:5-7); mercifulness (Matt. 
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5:7, Luke 6:36); honesty (2 Cor. 
13:7b, 1 Tim. 2:2b); truthfulness 
(Prov. 12:17a, Eph. 4:25a); purity 
(Phil. 4:8, Matt. 5:8, 1 Tim. 5:22b); 
forgiveness (Matt. 6:12, Eph. 4:32, 
Luke 6:37c); sincerity (Eph. 6:24); 
patience (1 Thess. 5:14b, Luke 
21:19); contentment (1 Tim. 6:6); 
happiness (Ps. 114:15b, Zeph. 3:14b, 
Ps. 9:2a). 

Another approach would be to 
warm of pride (Prov. 8:18; 16:18, 
1 John 2:16); envy (Prov. 14:30); 
jealousy (S. Sol. 8:6b); wickedness 
(Gen. 39:9b, Ps. 5:4); anger (Prov. 
14:17a, Prov. 16:32). 

Many pictorial illustrations of spir- 
itual life could be used, such as fruit 
(Matt. 7:16, John 4:36, Rom. 7:4b); 
light (John 8:12, Matt.5:16); snow 
(Ps. 51:7, Is. 1:18); treasure (Matt. 
13:44). 

Some projects could be carried out 
in a series, such as the Beatitudes or 
the parables. 

In the upper grades instruction 
could be given as to the appropriate 
texts and colors of the liturgical calen- 
dar, and these could be incorporated 
into the display. 


Teaching Science: A Brief History 


HersertT H. Gross 


COMMUNING WITH NATURE 


When did science teaching and 
learning begin in the United States? 
As soon as the first colonists stepped 
on its inviting and extensive shores. 
Was it taught in the first schools? Not 
systematically, but casually and in- 
cidentally, if at all. The teaching of 
science was a parental responsibility, 
and the great out-of-doors was the 
gorgeously illustrated textbook. 

Why was science taught? There 
probably was a threefold purpose. 
(1) It had a practical value. The 
pioneers were busy wrestling with the 
frontier, extracting sustenance from 
the bosom of the earth. A knowledge 
of nature contributed significantly to 
material welfare. (2) Science was 
utilized to support a “natural theo- 
logy.” The intensely religious conser- 
vatives used this method to strengthen 
defenses against liberalizing tenden- 
cies. (3) Methodology of that day 
emphasized pupil interest, and com- 
muning with nature is ordinarily an 
exciting experience. 


A SECOND-HAND EXPERIENCE 


During the first half of the nine- 
teenth century science gradually be- 
came a school responsibility. As such 
it lost much of its purpose and vitality. 
The study of the plant or animal it- 
self gave way to reading about it or 
seeing some crude pictures of it. This 
was a joint class experience. Oral in- 
struction was of a catechetical nature. 

What was the purpose of science 
teaching at this time? (1) The dom- 
inant purpose was to impart factual 
information, much of which was at 
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times almost without value. (2) It 
was taught in defense of “natural the- 
ology,” although this objective weak- 
ened as the schools became secular- 
ized. (3) It was encouraged as em- 
inently utilizable in “faculty training.” 


OBJECT TEACHING — 
ANSCHAUUNGSUNTERRICHT 


At about the time of the War Be- 
tween the States, science textbooks 
gave way to an analysis of objects or 
pictures of objects. Each day a flower 
or an inkwell or a robin or a shoe was 
painstakingly diagnosed. Some very 
commonplace materials were sub- 
jected to an autopsy which would 
have excited the admiration of the 
most meticulous technician. Good 
teachers selected materials with great 
care. Poor teachers emphasized the 
qualities of those things which hap- 
pened to be lying on their desks. 

Why was science taught in this 
way? To train the faculties. In the 
primary grades the emphasis was on 
observation and memory. In the 
upper grades it was on perception, 
conception, and reasoning. Content 
had become the slave of method. 


MAKE IT PRACTICAL 


During the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century the curricula of schools 
responded to the demands which 
emerged from the industrial revolu- 
tion. Schoolrooms became little mu- 
seums and laboratories. Industries 
provided exhibit materials ranging 
from buttons to chocolate free of 
charge. Topics such as first aid, soap. 
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manufacture, muffin making, and 
alcoholism were popular. 

And why was this done? The in- 
dustrial revolution required that in- 
struction be practical. Manipulation, 
experimentation, and problem solving 
contributed to the practicability. It 
was obviously advantageous to have 
general mental discipline supersede 
the training of special faculties in this 
kind of academic program. 


HOW GORGEOUS AND GLAMOROUS 
IS NATURE 

The revolt against some of the ques- 
tionable influences of the industrial 
revolution comes under the title “ro- 
manticism.” Proponents of “culture” 
challenged the great emphasis on 
practicability. The consequence was 
that dust accumulated on the cotton 
exhibit and the Wie herrlich ist die 
Natur! promoters moved into action. 
Aesthetic values received prime con- 
sideration. 

What happened then? Obviously, 
there was a great emphasis on the 
biological aspects of science. It is 
rather difficult to get an emotional 
lift out of an analysis of the mechan- 
ical advantages of a corkscrew. To 
increase appreciation of the biotic, 


anthropomorphic interpretations were 
common. The emphasis was basically 
on appreciation rather than on under- 
standing. 

AND WHAT NOW? 


1. The total environment is given 
consideration. It is believed that the 
child should have a balanced concept 
of things in nature. 

2. Aesthetic values are not ruled 
out, but understanding is the prime 
concern of science instruction. 

3. Primary experiences are receiv- 
ing emphasis. Contact with nature 
itself is moving into the foreground, 
but the second-hand experiences are 
not excluded. 

4. Problem-solving situations are 
used as motivating elements in sci- 
ence teaching. The experimental 
method is commonly employed. 

5. The materials of science are 
being logically organized so that there 
is steady continuous growth. 

6. In the Lutheran elementary 
schools, in addition to the elements 
indicated, the recognition of the Al- 
mighty God as the Creator, Con- 
troller, and Preserver of the universe 
is receiving continued emphasis. 


Ir Must Be Fun. — “The first-grade teacher has a great advantage over 
most humans. She can enjoy her childhood when she is old enough to enjoy 
it.” — Dorothy Bogan, Childhood Education. 


SatisFreD? — A Quaker put up a sign on a vacant piece of ground next to 
his house: “I will give this lot to anyone who is really satisfied.” 

A wealthy farmer, as he rode by, read it. Stopping he said: “Since he is 
going to give that piece away, I may as well have it as anyone else. I am 
rich, I have all I need, so I am able to qualify.” He went to the door. 

“And is thee really satisfied?” asked the Quaker. 

“I have all I need and am well satisfied.” 

“Friend,” said the other, “if thee is satisfied, what does thee want with 


my lot?” — Sunday School Times. 


The Ideal Musical Instrument for Children 


THEO, P. KLAMMER 


The phenomenal revival of interest 
in recorders and recorder music dur- 
ing the past several decades in Europe 
and more recently in America pro- 
vides a new type of musical activity 
for our schools and homes. This 
article is written in the hope that the 
possibilities of the little instrument 
known as the recorder may be ex- 
plored by those whose interest or 
vocation has made them responsible 
for the musical training of our youth. 

The recorder is one of the most 
ancient musical instruments still in 
use today. A member of the flute 
family, it is distinguished from the 
modern transverse flute by the fact 
that its tone is produced by the simple 
process of blowing lightly through 
a mouthpiece consisting of an opening 
fitted with a fipple, or block, which 
directs the breath over the lip of the 
instrument. Essentially, it is a flute of 
the “penny whistle” variety. Because 
of the fipple, or block, it is also called 
a fipple-flute or blockflute (German: 
Blockflote). Other names are English 
flute, flite a bec, flauto dolce. . 

The recorder has been a favored 
wind instrument for a thousand years. 
Much music has been written for it 
from the late Middle Ages to the pres- 
ent. With the rise of the modem 
orchestra and the development of the 
transverse flute, the recorder fell from 
favor. The twientieth century, how- 
ever, has seen a remarkable revival of 
this simplest of all musical winds, par- 
ticularly in England and Germany. 
American interest has increased 
greatly since the instrument was first 
introduced here in the late thirties. 
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Recorders and recorder music can 
now be purchased at all major music 
stores. il 
Recorders have particular appeal | 
for children and are exceptionally fine | 
for school use because of their suit- 
ability for small hands as well as for | 
economic reasons. Though in past 
centuries as many as nine sizes of 
recorders were in use, the modern 
recorder is made in five sizes, ranging 
from the small sopranino, hardly 
larger than an oversize lead pencil, to 
the bass, roughly three feet in length. 
Most useful for children are the 
soprano (descant) and the alto 
(treble), because their size makes 
them easy for small hands to handle, 
the soprano being about twelve inches 
in length, the alto roughly eighteen. 
Also, the soprano recorder is the least 
expensive, ranging in price from about 
six to twelve or more dollars for a 
good-quality instrument. 

Music for the recorder is almost un- 
limited, since its literature goes back 
to the beginnings of musical notation. 
The sixteenth to eighteenth centuries 
are particularly rich in this regard, 
offering a wealth of solo and ensemble 
music, ranging in difficulty from sim- 
ple folk songs to elaborate virtuoso 
compositions. The world’s great com- 
posers, such as Purcell, Telemann, 
Handel, Bach, and many others, wrote 
a great deal for recorders. In addi- 
tion, much contemporary music has 
been provided for recorder players 
during the past two decades. Of par- 
ticular value to the young amateur, 
the school child, is the wealth of 


sacred and secular folk song con- 
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tained in the hymnal and other song- 
books in daily use in our schools. 

All in all, the recorder is the ideal 
musical instrument for school use. It 
is not a toy, but a real, legitimate, 
musical instrument with a long and 
noble past. It is suitable for all kinds 
of solo or ensemble music making. It 
is recommended especially as an in- 
strument capable of making the home 
once again the center of musical cul- 
ture and enjoyment which it was in 
bygone eras. It is also the best prep- 
aratory instrument for those who 
aspire to play the woodwinds of the 
modern band or orchestra. 

School music teachers will do well 
to familiarize themselves with the pos- 
sibilities of the recorder as a means of 
promoting musicianship among their 
pupils. It is an easy instrument and 
can be learned in a short time by per- 
sons of average musical capacities. 
A few weeks of practice is all that is 
required for one acquainted with the 
rudiments of music to develop a rea- 


sonable proficiency. On the other 
hand, for one who wishes to develop 
a mature technique, the possibilities 
are limitless. 

Children can be taught in a few 
months to play music sufficiently chal- 
lenging to provide real musical satis- 
faction. Method books there are in 
abundance, some of them intended 
for individual instruction, others for 
group teaching. Any of them can be 
used by the musically literate for self- 
instruction. The writer has experi- 
enced the joy and satisfaction of 
teaching a group of over a dozen 
pupils ranging from the third to the 
eighth grade. While not all children 
will show interest or aptitude in this 
type of activity, yet a recorder class 
on an extracurricular voluntary basis 
can prove to be a real help in raising 
the standards of musicianship and ap- 
preciation in general as well as pro- 
viding the basis for many years of 
musical enjoyment for those who take 
part. 


A CAREER. — Failed in business at 31; defeated for Legislature at 32; 
again failed in business at 33; elected to the Legislature at 34; sweetheart died 
at 35; had nervous breakdown at 36; defeated for speaker at 38; defeated for 
elector at 40; defeated for land officer at 43; defeated for Congress at 48; 
elected to Congress at 46; defeated for Rarrees at 48; defeated for Senate 
at 55; defeated for Vice-President at 56; defeated for Senate at 58; elected 
President at 60. Name — Abraham Lincoln. 


More Traininc — Less Teacuinc. — “The worst fault of teacher-training 
is that it contains too much teaching and not enough training.” — C. C. Craw- 


ford, Phi Delta Kappan. 


Wuat snp How. — Both content and method — both the stuff of culture 
and the nature of childhood —are indispensable to a balanced curriculum. 
The content of enculturation is fully as crucial as the process. The curriculum 
must stand firmly and move steadily forward on its two feet: one foot shod 
with the subject matter demanded for survival and progress of our way of life, 
and the other foot shod with learning processes consonant with the laws of 
child growth and pupil purpose. — Paut R. Hanna in “Subject Matter and 


Children,” NEA Journal, May 1954. 


Parent-Teacher Conferences 


H. Epw. KoscHMANN 


When Trinity School, Merrill, Wis., 
several years ago introduced the par- 
ent-teacher interviews, or conferences, 
the teachers found themselves face to 
face with the problem: How are these 
conferences to be conducted? What 
is to be discussed; and how? 

No form, no rule, was available. 
The meetings were “just held,” and 
they were, in spite of the hit-and-miss 
method, successful. However, the 
teachers, were not satisfied. They 
went into the conferences with only 
vague ideas as to what to say; they 
felt they did not have things under 
control. In many cases they were em- 
barrassed when the parents came to 
the second (or third) conference and 
asked: “Has Joe improved in the 
points we discussed last time?” Fre- 
quently no record of such points had 
been kept, the teacher had forgotten 
just what they were, and perhaps had 
not tried hard to remedy them. 

During the last year the enclosed 
form was used for the upper grades 
(the lower grades used one much 
like it). It is not presented as a model; 
it is merely a specimen of a form that 
the faculty thought might make the 
conferences more definite and pur- 
poseful. Also, since marked copies 
were retained by the teachers while 
the parents got the originals, the 
teacher could constantly check up on 
points marked for remedial measures. 

Several questions have been asked 
touching form and method. 

“Ought not the positive form of 
statements be used instead of the 
negative?” The negative form was 
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used because parents do not come 
and ask: “How come my child got 
all A’s?” (The answer to this would, 
of course, be positive.) Parents want 
to know why their child got a C, D, 
F, or U. Answers to this question 
naturally come from the negative side: 
what the child did not do, or did not 
do well. 

“Could the form not contain more 
information?” Parents do not usually 
want many pages. What they can see 
on one page will be studied, hardly 
more than that. Besides, details can 
be given orally. 

“Do you give report cards with the 
discussion form?” We do not, but the 
grades (S—U—F) are written on the 
sheet. (Future copies of the form will 
provide proper space for such marks. ) 

“Do children get report cards in 
addition to the discussion form?” At 
the end of the year they get the con- 
ventional card with only semester 
grades. 

“Do parents prefer the conference 
forms to the conventional report 
card?” Most of them do. The form 
speaks a language they understand. 
A “C” says merely, “Your child is an 
average child.” It says nothing about 
the weakness that put the child into 
that class, and certainly it gives no 
suggestion as to how the weakness 
could be remedied. Further, in many 
cases either the father or the mother 
comes to the conference. From the 
marked form the absent spouse can 
get a fair idea as to the nature of the 
child’s weakness. 

We present the form for criticism 
and suggestions for improvement. 
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RELIGION 
No apparent weakness 
Does not study lesson well 
Takes no part in class discussion 
Cannot retell the Bible story 
Does poorly in tests 


MEMORY WORK 
No apparent weakness 
Often does not know memory work 
Recites inaccurately 


READING 
No apparent weakness 
Does not understand what he reads 
Reads slowly and hesitantly 
Repeats frequently 
Reads indistinctly 
Reads without expression 
Does little “outside reading” 


ARITHMETIC 
No apparent weakness 
Works too slowly 
Works inaccurately 
Does not know tables 
Makes mistakes in working examples 
Has difficulty working problems 
Does poorly in tests 


SPELLING 
No apparent weakness 
Spells well when words, but not when 
sentences are dictated 
Spells poorly in all written work 
Poor spelling may be due to 
a) poor writing 
b) slow writing 


LANGUAGE 


No apparent weakness 
Makes many errors in spelling, 
punctuation, capitals 


Uses language not up to grade 
standard 
Hands in careless, slovenly work 


GEOGRAPHY — HISTORY — SCIENCE 
CIVICS 

No apparent weakness 

Does not study lesson well 

Takes no part in class discussion 

Does poorly in tests 


ART 
Shows interest and progress 
Does work carelessly 
Does not finish assigned work 


PENMANSHIP 
No apparent weakness 
Seldom, if ever, writes well 
Writes poorly, but work is neat 
Poor writing may be causing trouble 
in all subjects requiring written 


work MUSIC 


No apparent weakness 

Can't read notes 

Shows no interest 

Does not try 

Does not know musical terms 


EFFORT 

No apparent weakness 
In general, comes poorly prepared 
Wastes time by 

a) whispering 

b) playing 

c) daydreaming 

d) leaving room frequently 


Work is not steady 

Does not ask for help 

Often comes with, “Not done”; “For- 
got”; “Can't find”; “Lost” 

Is in danger of failing 

Shows improvement 
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CONDUCT 
No apparent weakness 
Disturbs others by whispering, etc. 
Chews or eats during lesson periods 
Is unruly in corridors and lavatories 
Causes trouble on the playground 
Lacks good manners 
Does not submit nor obey readily 
Resents restraint 
Shows improvement 


PERSONAL HABITS 


Is careless about condition of books 
Has poor sitting posture 
Shows improvement 


The reports S-U—F are based on 
both the child’s natural ability or ca- 
pacity and the standards of the grade. 

“S” means that he is meeting the 
standard of his grade to the best of 
his ability. 


“U” means that he is doing work 
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that meets the standard of his grade, 
but is capable of doing better. 

“F” means that his work is below 
the standard for the grade. 


No apparent weakness 

Is careless about personal neatness 
and appearance 

Desk and floor are untidy 


PEN SWIPES 


® Public criticism has been described as a diversion of gossip into a scientific 
channel. It is a form of healthful social plumbing. 


@ In the July issue of The Postage Stamp it is reported that an enterprising 
researcher, a father of nine children, reported the following as the most-used 
expressions of the harassed parents of tiny tots: 

Take that out of your mouth. 

Who did that? 

Where's the other shoe? 

Give it back to the little boy. 

Not now, I said. 

Sh-h-h-h-h-h, 

I told you it would break, didn’t IP 

Why can’t you sit up and eat like we do? 

Because . . . well, it just. does. 

No . . . now pipe down, and go to sleep. 


He seems to have forgotten “I could scream” or “I could cry.” 


@ Some historians say that the United States owes the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence to the stable fly. 

When in the summer of 1776 the colonial representatives debated whether 
they should break away from Great Britain, it is said that the stable flies were 
so vicious that they bit through the silk stockings of the assembled patriots. 
Finally the situation became so intolerable that one of the delegates suggested 
they quit wrangling, sign the document, and go home. They agreed and signed. 


@ The Methodist Board of Temperance reports that in 1933 the per-capita’ 
consumption of alcoholic beverages was 1.59 gallons. In 1952 it was 18.66 
gallons. Arrests for drunkenness increased from 831 per 100,000 population 
in 1982 to 2,066 in 1952. During the same period, drunken driving arrests 
increased from 5.7 per 100,000 population to 203.5. The report also states that 
75 per cent of the time and energy of a metropolitan police force is devoted to 
problems stemming from alcoholism. — If people would only realize that they 
increase the longevity of a problem or frustration by pickling it. 


Various Methods of Teaching the Bible Class 


M. L. KoEHNEKE 


Permit me to introduce Peter the 
Hermit to you. Peter is quite phil- 
osophical today and is about to utter 
a profound truth. Says Peter: “One 
reason some folks don’t get nowhere is 
because they weren’t going nowhere 
when they started.” 

We are quite sure Peter didn’t have 
Bible class teachers in mind when he 
flattened his philosophical nail, but 
just in case the shoe fits, let’s put it on. 
It might, and it might not, pinch. This 
is not only a story; it is a mixed 
metaphor. 

Peter's statement reminds us of the 
prankster who said that when Colum- 
bus left Spain, he didn’t know where 
he was going; when he reached Amer- 
ica, he didn’t know where he was; and 
when he returned to Spain, he wasn’t 
sure where he had been. 

The purpose of our academic voy- 
age is to sail the seas of teaching 
methods, drop anchor now and then 
to sound the depths of various meth- 
ods, and do a little fishing around for 
your ideas on “how to teach the Bible 
class.” 

A method for teaching the Bible 
class is not a magical “open sesame” 
to the treasures of learning. Method 
is the way the teacher and the class 
work to achieve the objectives of the 
curriculum. There is nothing magical 
about a method. A job needs to be 
done, and the way one goes about 
doing it is the method. 

When one discusses method in re- 
lation to teaching the Bible, it is good 
for us to take off our pedagogical 
shoes, for we are standing on holy 
ground. The Bible is no ordinary 
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book, no human compendium of the 
wisdom of the ages. When we study 
the Bible, we should study the Bible 
as we study no other book, because 
the Bible is what no other book is. 
It is the Word of God, “the incorrupt- 
ible seed which liveth and abideth 
forever.” While it is important that 
the teaching of the Bible be done in 
a lively manner, it does not depend 
upon the teacher to give it life, for it 
is the life-giving Word in its essence. 

There are certain “laws of learning” 
that are essential for us to know as 
teachers. There are definitions of 
“teaching” and “learning” that are 
worthy of repetition and contempla- 
tion. There are mistakes aplenty that 
we can make in our methodology 
which will make outstanding educa- 
tors of the past turn over in their 
graves. But the Word of our God is 
the Word of Him who has established 
all manner of laws in nature and in 
learning, and His Word can transcend 
these laws. We do not want to pro- 
ceed in reckless abandon to flaunt the 
laws of sound teaching and good 
learning, but we want to remember 
our place: we are the oracles of God 
when we are teaching the Bible. We 
need to be careful that we do not let 
“the tricks of the trade” become an 
obsession and the Bible another 
source of subject material. 


WHAT IS TEACHING AND WHAT 
IS LEARNING 
Teaching is helping people learn. 
In a sense there is no teaching unless 
there is learning. Someone has de- 
fined teaching as a “developing emo- 
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tional situation, with two minds shar- 
ing one thought.” It is directing the 
learner to discover something for him- 
self. Mere telling may not at all be 
teaching. Teaching is not pouring in 
or blasting forth. 
Learning takes places when there is 

1) achange in attitudes, motives, and 

habits 
2) an acquiring of knowledge, under- 

standing, and insight 
3) a development of skills, such as 

a) skill in the use and study of 

the Bible 
b) skill in expression of what we 
believe 
c) skill in church work 
d) skill in Christian living 
Learning, therefore, involves a mat- 

ter of change in people, a turning of 


people. (“Turn Thou me, and I shall » 


be turned; for thou art the Lord my 

God.”) In the growth of the Chris- 

tian faith and life, Christian learn- 

ing is 

1) continuous . . . “first the blade, 
then the ear, etc.” 

2) varied... 

3) at times indiscernible . . . “the 
wind bloweth where it listeth, 


 f 


etc.” 


4) expected and promised by the 
Lord 


In the Christian life there is always 
a gap between what we believe and 
what we do (e. g., St. Paul). At times 
there is a vast gulf ‘twixt what we 
know on the basis of God’s Word and 
what we do because of God’s Word 
and will. The remark: “If you really 
believe it, you'd do it,” may represent 
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nothing but pedagogical frustration 

and blustering. To say that “Scripture 

truth is not fully known until it is 

done,” fails to reckon with two facts: 

1) The truth of Scripture is not fully 
known until eternity (1 Cor. 13:12) 

2) Christian experience does not vali- 
date Scripture truth; it validates 
our faith in it 


We mention some of these things 
now because later we want to say a 
few words on the importance of eval- 
uating the use of method. 
With the help of Christian teachers, 
Christian learners should 
1) be led to a knowledge of what 
their sins are and the nature of 
God’s grace which brings pardon 
for every sin 

2) discover the meaning of life in 
terms of God’s purposes for His 
redeemed 

3) see the importance of the church 
for the individual and for all man- 
kind 

4) develop a Christian approach to 
the solution of everyday problems 

5) receive a clearer vision of their 
eternal destiny in Christ — heaven 


OUR MISUNDERSTOOD ADULTS 


Gaines S. Dobbins devotes the 
entire first chapter of his book Teach- 
ing Adults in the Sunday School to 
the subject of “Our Misunderstood 
Adults” and seeks to clear up seven 
general misconceptions concerning 
adults. Let us spend a little time with 
“our misunderstood adults.” 

1, Adults are not grown-up children. 

There is a vast difference between 

being childlike in the faith and 
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childish. Cf. 1 Corinthians 13. It 
is a mistake to think of them as 
grown-up children, incapable of 
serious thought and independent 
action. To perpetrate this blunder 
will hamstring our methodology, 
limit our expectations of the class, 
and confine men and women of 
God to the ABC’s of Christianity 
with repetitious boredom. 


. Adults are not all alike. The cyn- 
icism of womanhood says, “Oh, all 
men are alike,” and men with 
curled lips will utter the rejoinder: 
“Well, you know, all women are 
alike.” While there are certain 
traits possessed by adult men and 
women in common, each one is 
born as an individual, is saved as 
an individual, dies as an individual, 
and is judged as an individual. You 
will have in your class 

a) happy, well-adjusted Christians 
whose heartbeat is in tune with 
God; 

b) Christians who walk the tight- 
rope of the borderline, some- 
times cold, sometimes hot; “too 
religious to be happy in the 
world and too wordly to be 
happy in Christ”; 


c) cold, indifferent Christians, de- 
feated in their spirits, people 
who are fast losing the joy of 
their salvation; 

d) the sick, heartbroken, poverty- 


stricken — who are tempted to 
forget that God loves all only 
because He loves each; 

e) the self-confident and aggres- 
sive who welcome responsi- 


bility, because they enjoy put- 
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ting either God or themselves 
first; 

f) timid, hesitant people, afraid 
you will ask them a question 


or request them to read a verse 
of the Bible out loud; 


g) spiritual babes in Christ, who 
think Hezekiah is a book in the 
Old Testament and that Joshua 
was one of Christ’s twelve dis- 
ciples; 

h) men and women with twisted 
personalities, who at times 
are referred to as “queer,” 
“cranky,” or “peculiar” — the 
kind of people who are often 
easily offended; 

i) the adults with limited intelli- 
gence, whose spiritual expres- 
sion may yet exceed the limits 
of their intelligence; 

j) and finally the spiritual rebels, 
who know the answers, but do 
not believe them. 


These, Bible class teachers, are your 


learners. 
8. Adults are not too old to learn. 


Said one adult: ‘I can’t stretch my 
ten-acre field to twenty acres, but 
if I give it the right sort of cultiva- 
tion, it will yield lots more.” 

“You can’t teach an old dog new 
tricks,” someone says with an air of 
finality. There are two things 
wrong with this dogmatic asser- 
tion. People are not dogs, and 
we're not trying to teach them new 
tricks. Some adults cease to learn, 
it is true, because they close their 
minds to new ideas and develop 
a mental laziness which stupefies 
them into stupidity. The problem 
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of adult teachers is to keep his 
adults “awake in the head.” 


. Adults have not lost the capacity 
for romance. We are reminded of 
Miss Jones, the 70-year-old un- 
married sister of Mrs. Smith. The 
guest had arrived in the Smith 
home the night before and had met 
neither Mrs. Smith nor Miss Jones. 
At breakfast the guest said to Miss 
Jones: “Mrs. Smith, I presume?” 
“No,” said the elderly spinster, 
“I am Miss Jones.” “Oh, youre not 
married,” remarked the guest. To 
which Miss Jones replied: “No, not 
married. Not yet.” Christianity is 
zestful also for an adult, and teach- 
ing of adults should be zestful and 


romantic. 


. Adults have not outgrown the pos- 
sibility of change. Read the New 
Testament. 


. Adults are not hardened to the 
Gospel because they are adults. 
Poor theology! 


. Adults are not too busy to serve! 
Like the men in the parable, per- 
haps they can truthfully say: “No 
man hath hired us.” Or we may be 
giving them Martha jobs, and they 
are “cumbered with much serving.” 
Jesus said: “My Father worketh 
hitherto, and I work.” And so will 
Christ’s adults. 


WHAT METHODS TO USE 


The methods to be used in teaching 
the Bible class will be determined by: 
1. The ability of the teacher. 

Teachers need to guard against 
using only that method which they 
can use best, riding a “natural” to 
its death as well as to the demise of 


the class. It is all right in method- 
ology to “do what comes naturally,” 
but it can become a rut, and a rut 
is a grave in miniature. 

2. The ability of the students.... Not 
all methods appeal to all groups; 
skill in various methods may need 
to be developed. Good choice of 
methods stems from the sane prin- 
ciple of proceeding from “where 
the people are,” from the known to 
the unknown. To fail to train the 
class by various methods may only 
limit the effectiveness of the whole 
situation. 


3. The purpose or objectives of the 
course of instruction ... e.g: 
Would you use the lecture method 
to develop certain Bible skills, or 
would you, instead, use some ac- 
tivity method for this purpose? 
(This is a rhetorical question. ) 


4, The available equipment, room, 


and time. ... Brief sessions ham- 
per panels, forums, and dramatiza- 
tion methods. Lecture may be most 
effective under restriction of time. 


5. Size of group. . . . Discussion is 
difficult in large groups; too small 
a class will not use the panel 


method. 


Whatever method or combination 
of methods is used, it will still be true 
that there will be no teaching unless 
there is learning, and there will be 
little learning without attention. The 
Bible class teacher will be intent upon 
creating and maintaining interest; this 
calls for 
1) an interested teacher 
2) an interesting teacher 


3) an informed teacher 
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The teacher wil! need to understand 
that we learn and study best when 


1) we have become interested 

2) the subject concerns us 

3) we get satisfaction from our study 

4) others do it with us 

5) something is expected of us, and 

6) we have a problem to solve 
The first three minutes of the Bible 

class are crucial. Get off to a fast 


start! Interest can be created through 

the use of 

1) a striking introductory statement 

2) a story illustrating the truth to be 
taught 

3) a question that sets up a problem 
that grows out of human experi- 
ence 


After attention has been secured at 
the very outset, it must be maintained 
by deepening this attention into sus- 
tained interest. 


SOME METHODS TO BE USED 
(IN ISOLATION OR COMBINATION ) 


A. The Lecture Method 

This method has its strong and 
weak points and lends itself well for 
use in large groups where discussion 
poses difficult problems. Various 
types of lectures are 
1) conversational 
2) provocative 

) oratorical 
4) inspirational 

) commentator 
Much of the effectiveness of lectur- 
ing depends upon 
1) organization of material 


2) aim. 
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Lecturing should also aim at the 
result of learners who “do the truth.” 
History records a conversation be- 
tween Demosthenes and Aeschines. 
Said Aeschines: “When I address the 
people, they say, ‘How well he 
speaks!’ ” Demosthenes __ replied: 
“When I speak, the people shout, 
‘Let us march against Philip!’ ” 

When you furnish historical infor- 
mation or background material, lec- 
ture is the best method. When clari- 
fication or interpretation is needed, 
lecture is better. (Use of investiga- 
tion and report by member(s) of 
the class for additional material.) 
Large group responds best to lecture 
method; time element may demand it. 

But we must remember that we did 
not learn to drive a car only from 
hearing a lecture. Lecturing has its 
place, but an exclusive or predom- 
inant use of the lecture method is 
inadvisable. We think that here lies 
one of the chief weaknesses of our 
Bible classes. We are preaching to 
our people for an additional hour at 
times. 


B. The Discussion Method 
This method has greater teaching 
and learning possibilities than the lec- 
ture method. It requires more think- 
ing on the part of all. Forty to fifty 
persons can be an ideal size of a group 
for discussion. The teacher is moder- 
ator; problems and issues should be 
assigned, if at all possible, in advance 
of the discussion for study. 
Discussion is not 
1) argumentation 
2) hashing over preconceived notions 
or pooling ignorance 
3) small talk 
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4) bull sessions in which no decision 
is reached 


“Discussion is a co-operative pro- 
cedure in which the group faces a 
problem for which they seek a satis- 
factory answer and plan required ac- 
tion.” The leader in discussion keeps 
group confidence by avoiding a dic- 
tatorial attitude, allows all views to 
be expressed, demonstrates no horror 
at whacky ideas, remains tactful, ac- 
cepts correct portion of wrong answer, 
sees the questions crisscross from 
member to member, and not only 
from leader to member, moves dis- 
cussion toward solution, puts skillful, 
thought-provoking questions, gives 
time for thought, maintains a sense of 
humor, involves all in discussion. 


C. The Panel-Discussion Method 
(Town-Hall Meetings ) 


1. The subject is organized around 
an arresting issue and then sub- 
divided. For example, “Can a 
Christian Be a Lodge Member?” 


2. Members are chosen who prepare 
their presentation in advance (4 to 
6 persons). 

3. Panel members discuss the ques- 
tion in a conversational style among 
themselves, not directing their re- 
marks to the audience, yet speaking 
so that they can be heard by the 
entire group. 

4. Moderator uses this brief presenta- 
tion by panel (three minutes per 
speaker) to prime the class and 
then uses discussion method to lead 
to a Biblical conclusion and action. 
He allows panel members to quiz 
one another and the members of 
the group to quiz the panel. 
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D. The Teach and Test Method 


1. Assign readings to the whole class 
(special reports by volunteers ). 


2. Prepare a true-false test on lesson 
(used either before or after; cf. 
S. S. Teacher Training Course 
method ). 


3. Discuss points of quiz which rep- 
resents in essence an outline of the 
lesson. 


4, Discuss subjects related to quiz 


5. Summarize points learned and how 
to activate them 


E. Investigation and Report 


1. This procedure deals with a prob- 
lem, and facets of this problem are 
studied by smaller groups within 
the group or by individuals within 
group. 

2. Guidance is given to smaller study 
groups or individuals to find ma- 
terials sought. 


3. Report is made to the group. 


4, Discussion of reports and conclu- 
sions for action. 


F. Story-Telling Method 

Jesus used this method a great deal. 
When asked, “Who is my neighbor?” 
Jesus did not argue nor lecture. He 
told a story, the parable of the Good 


Samaritan. 


G. The Meditation Technique 


1. Class reads small portion of chap- 
ter under study silently. Members 
look for three things in text and 
may mark them: 


a. Things they do not fully under- 
stand (? or Q) 

b. Commands or directives they 
found (arrow) 
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c. New understandings that came 
to them (lights) 

2. Leader then asks for their ques- 
tions to clear up misunderstandings 
and further explains the text; mem- 
bers go on to the directives they 
found for their lives and discuss 
them; leader then calls for the 
“lights.” The value of the entire 
section is then summarized. The 
next section can then be assigned 
for meditative study. 


H. The Audio-Visual Method 

1. Find suitable aid or aids: record- 
ing, films, slides, filmstrips, pictures 
(blackboard an excellent aid!) 

2. Preview thoroughly and determine 
“things to watch” and “things to be 
discussed.” 


oo 


. Present pictures, etc. 

Follow with study of text (Life of 
St. Paul; Resurrection filmstrip; 
Hollywood religious films illustrate 
possibilities of method in terms of 
awakening interest in accuracy and 
detail). 

Reshow aid to let group observe 
what was missed in first showing 
and what developed through the 
discussion. (S. S. filmstrips and 
“Redeeming the Time.” ) 


Nn 


Conclude discussion with sum- 
mary, and lead over to action 
which can follow. 


I. Project Method 
The project is a purposeful enter- 
prise carried to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion. This starts with a felt need or 
problem: 
1. Something to be solved: poor 
church attendance 


> 
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2. Something to be appreciated: the 
work of an institution, e. g., old- 
age home, Lutheran university, etc. 

3. Something to be done: conducting 
a Vob. 3. 

(Note: We are indebted to Pastor 

Oscar Feucht for many of these fine 

suggestions. ) 


TESTING RESULTS OF TEACHING 


Results of teaching need to be de- 
termined in relation to objectives. 
What were you trying to achieve? 
Then to what extent did you seem to 
achieve these desired objectives? 

Various forms of testing results of 
teaching are: 

1. Attendance Test. . . “Business 
goes where it is invited and stays 
where it is well-treated.” ... This 
is not a plea for big classes, which 
can be a hindrance to learning. 

2. Knowledge Test... . Faith does 
not flourish in an_ intellectual 
Sahara. Jesus used Scripture to 
teach facts! 

3. Attitudes Test. . . . Jesus used 
Scripture to teach people to face 
the facts! (Heb. 4:12, 18.) 

4. Abilities Test... . What develop- 
ment of skills was there in 
a) skills in use and study of the 

Bible 
b) skills in expression 
c) skills in church work 

d) skills in Christian living 
5. Character Test... . Teaching that 

is life-centered should result in 

learners who are Christ-centered. 

... Chinese student who wrote to 

his American friend: “I am reading 

the Bible and behaving it.” 
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6. Stewardship Test in terms of effort on the part of teachers to be in- 
a) time terested, interesting, and informed. 
b) talents Of our Bible class teachers it must 


not be said: “The hungry sheep look 
up, but are not fed,” nor, “For tender 
souls he served up half a Christ.” 
AN OBLIGATION Conscientious teachers, who are 
Bible class teachers are obligated to continually striving to do a good job 
“produce the goods” —in the best better, have a promise which spells 
manner possible (1 Peter 4:11). success: “Lo, I am with you alway 
An all-out effort to recruit our even unto the end of the world.” Let 
people for Bible study in the Bible our Savior be your Teacher. His 
class must be coupled with an all-out methods are sound. 


c) influence 
d) possessions 


EpucaTionaL NEeEps. — In our particular dangerous era I would think that 
there are two things necessary for education: first, it must face ugly truths; 
secondly, it must afford children consistent, loving security, if not the con- 
sistent security of truth in all things. To accomplish these things the schools 
require in the first place a much more solid tie with the home and in addition 
they need the support of a sympathetic and understanding public. 

JAMEs MARSHALL 


ENoucH For EVERYBODY? — The average American uses 1,600 pounds of 
food a year, 14,000 pounds of fuel for furnaces, factories, autos, etc., and 
10,000 pounds of building materials. 

Our population is growing at the rate of 300 persons an hour. 

Will there be enough to go around? God has given man resources in 
abundance. It is up to man to learn how to utilize them. 


RESEARCH — AN ATTITUDE.— “The conventional picture of the research 
worker is that of a rather austere man in white coat with a background of com- 
plicated glassware. My idea of a research worker, on the other hand, is a man 
who brushes his teeth on the left side of his mouth only so as to use the other 
as a control and see if tooth-brushing has any effect on the incidence of caries.” 

R. Piatt, British Medical Journal, March 14, 1958 


Aut Work, No Pray. — One classroom teacher asked her third and fourth 
graders: “What did you or didn’t you like about the first and second grade?” 
One little girl said: “I would rather be dumb and have fun like in the first 
grade. Now we have to learn things. I'll be glad when I get all learned so I 
can have fun some more.” — Phi Delta Kappan. 


Be Witune To Listen. — We should be eternally vigilant against attempts 
to check the expressions of opinions that we loathe. 
Justice OLIVER WENDELL HoLMEs 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Twelfth Annual Convention 
St. Louis, Mo., July 8—9, 1954 


The delegates of the National Lutheran 
Parent Teacher League divided into three 
sections to discuss three areas of activity in 
parent-teacher meetings. The Rev. Walter 
Maas, Indianapolis, Ind., was the leader of 
the group discussing spiritual values. He 
stated that one of the reasons for establish- 
ing the NLPTL was to help raise the spir- 
itual level of the local organization. It was 
suggested that devotions and spiritual topics 
should be on every program. 

In another section growth in parental 
guidance was the topic. Particular emphasis 
was laid on teen-age guidance and sex ed- 
ucation. 

In the third section, which discussed social 
values and projects, the delegates were 
urged not to go overboard on money-making 
projects but rather divert energies into pro- 
grams of Christian fellowship and education. 

At another meeting the entire group of 
parent delegates heard the Rev. Oscar 
Feucht on the use of visual aids. Pastor 
Feucht pointed out that moving pictures or 
filmstrips are of great educational value in 
a parent-teacher meeting. He demonstrated 
their use and offered a list of filmstrips and 
films. 

In the business session of the NLPTL the 
following resolutions were passed: 

1. The Council of the NLPTL was in- 
structed to encourage area leagues in stimu- 
lating program activity and membership 
promotion. It was resolved “that we en- 
courage such organizations to conduct rallies 
and otherwise to assist the NLPTL in 
urging individual groups to affiliate with 
the NLPTL and in the promotion of its 
program in general.” 

2. It was also resolved “that we declare 
Area Parent-Teacher Leagues as such in- 
eligible for membership in the National 
Lutheran Parent-Teacher League.” This 
resolution was passed because it was felt 
that membership of an area-group would 
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be substituted for membership of local 
churches and would in the end hinder direct 
service of the NLPTL to the local parish 
group. 

The Rev. Erwin J. Kolb, Bethalto, IIL, 
Editor of “Nurture,” newsletter of the 
NLPTL, reported that two issues of 17,000 
and 11,700 copies respectively of “Nurture” 
had been sent out to all members of the 
NLPTL, pastors, professors, and all teachers 
of Synod. A third issue, an 8-page conven- 
tion issue, would be sent to all the schools 
and Sunday school superintendents. The 
next three issues of “Nurture” will be lim- 
ited to four pages and will be sent only to 
affiliated PTL’s. Any others will receive 
theirs by subscription. 

Officers of the NLPTL Council chosen by 
this convention: First Vice-President, Ar- 
thur L. Magel, Sioux City, Iowa; Donald 
Behnken, principal of Trinity School, Evans- 
ville, Ind., as teacher adviser; and Mrs. Lu- 
cille Klaas, St. Louis, Mo., as secretary. 

Mr. Ronald Konz, president of NLPTL, 
in his concluding message urged the ex- 
pansion of NLPTL work. There would be 
an attempt not only to reach out to the 
parents of Sunday school pupils but also to 
serve the needs of high school parent-teacher 
leagues, 

Highlights of Convention Essays. — Prof. 
Martin H. Scharlemann, Concordia Sem- 
inary, St. Louis, in speaking on the topic 
“The Responsible Christian” asserted that 
a Christian should be aware of the tension 
between heaven and earth, between the 
place where he now resides and the one 
to which he is going. “On the one hand, 
our inheritance is on deposit for us in 
heaven; but, on the other, we are to prac- 
tice submission to every order of creation 
established for man’s welfare.” Recognizing 
that we are living in a society that is fluid 
and therefore are forced into a concept of 
a church at large, Professor Scharlemann 
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stated: “To be as effective as possible, a 
program in Christian education must take 
cognizance of the most pressing needs of 
men in their particular age. . . . We have 
at times stressed the duty to avoid all asso- 
ciation with false doctrine to the extent that 
we have isolated ourselves even from such 
as have our faith but not our history.” 
Professor Scharlemann concluded by urging 
a forceful attack upon our irresponsibilities 
and against “the diabolical nature of our 
modern heresies” with a sound program of 
Christian education. 

“Are We Reaching Our Goals in the 
Home?” was answered in an essay by the 
Rev. C. Thos. Spitz, Jr., Lutheran Hour 
Services Director, St. Louis. “History, he 
stated, has proved the merits and influence 
of the Christian home upon society. Our 
goals in the home are places that God in- 
tended them to be — “places of honor set 
apart, where all have given Him their 
heart.” Homes, in general, are disintegrat- 
ing because of the divorce problem and the 
dereliction of parental authority. Rev. Spitz 
declared that even in Lutheran homes we 
are short of the proper goal, but “we are 
no longer simply lamenting the deteriora- 
tion of the home; programs and suggestions 
for improvement are being developed.” 

In answer to the question “Are we reach- 
ing our goals in the church?” the Rev. 
Martin L, Koehneke, president of Concordia 
Teachers College, River Forest, Ill., gave an 
unqualified “No.” However, there are con- 
siderations which enlighten the study of the 
goals and bring to a closer realization the 
actual attainment of the goals. “First,” said 
the essayist, “we should not be surprised or 
dismayed if we are not reaching our goals 
in the church. . . . On the other hand, 
there are sound Biblical reasons for never 
being satisfied with the status quo.” Our 
goals must be Christ’s goals for His church. 
To ascertain them we must exercise the 
Christian duty of soul searching. Three 
main statements were enlarged in the second 
half of the treatise, 


1. The product of our educational system 
is not as “different” as it may be expected 
to be. 


2. The learner in our educational system 
has a limited opportunity to express his 
faith in the practical life of formal church 
work. 


8. Our educational product seems to ex- 
perience difficulty in expressing himself for 
Christ and does not assume his globe- 
encircling obligation te preach the Gospel 
to every creature. 

Dr. Richard Caemmerer, Concordia Sem- 
inary, St. Louis, in the banquet address 
used the words of Christ “wise as serpents 
and harmless as doves” as the basis for a 
discussion on the proper approach to Chris- 
tian education. To be wise as serpents 
means to use a common-sense approach to 
the spreading of the Gospel. We must be 
clever so that people will at least listen. 
At the same time we must be charitable 
and kind, so that the listener will be re- 
ceptive. 

Dr. L. G. Bickel, Concordia Teachers 
College, Seward, Nebr., headed a panel 
deliberating upon the 1954 yearbook Phi- 
losophy of Lutheran Education. Dr. Bickel 
summed up the discussion by saying “that 
the present problem in forming a philosophy 
is to develop some core of synthesis, some 
common basis among the leaders in the 
field. It is not reasonable to expect a full- 
blown philosophy which expresses the con- 
sensus of our professional people. Philos- 
ophies are not inspired, but they evolve and 
are hammered out on the anvil of debate, 
discussion, testing, and evaluating. We have 
today a number of scholars and students of 
first rank who have given this phase of the 
church’s work in our time profound study. 
We have not as yet provided the means for 
an integration of the separate contributions; 
but this task may well be begun by means 
of the proposed yearbook.” 


A. H. STELLHORN 


ANOTHER LancuacE. — A group of alumni once asked a Lafayette College 
professor why undergraduates were compelled to take so many English courses. 

The professor replied, “In order to teach them a language other than 
their own.” — Minnesota Journal of Education. 


—————— 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 

Contributors: Theo. Kuehnert, Martin C. Pieper. 


BOOKS 
EDUCATION 


BUILDING A PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. By Harry S. Broudy. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1954. 480 pages. $5.00. 


This is not a philosophy of education, but a guide toward developing such a philosophy. 
The author discusses the meaning and aims of education and then weighs the various 
values or outcomes of the educational enterprise. The purpose of his treatment is to supply 
guidance for a philosophical interpretation of educational problems, such as develop in 
school organization, curriculum building, and methodology. 

In his discussion of values the author includes the aesthetic, moral, and religious values 
in education. It is gratifying to note his stressing of religion as essential in the educative 
process. In the sense in which he defines religion, it is obvious that religion cannot and 
should not be divorced from public education. One soon discovers that his unionistic point 
of view regarding religious concepts, experiences, and values is not in harmony with 
Scripture. Nevertheless, the book is stimulative reading. It should help the reader to 
develop for himself a philosophy of education, a goal toward which every teacher 
should strive. me 


FUNCTIONAL MATHEMATICS. Books 1 and 2. By Wm. A. Gager and others. Chicago: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1953. $2.96 each. 


The above books are the first two of a series of four intended for mathematics instruction 
in the high school. Book 3 should be available within the next year. Each integrates 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and trigonometry for a specific grade. The concepts and 
principles presented in the present books will give a working knowledge of the mathematics 
needed in everyday life. According to the authors, the logical and psychological flow of 
this series provides excellent background for mathematics on the college level. 

One need only to page through the books and check the topics treated to discover how 
well the integration has been accomplished. Treatment of the conventional subject areas 
has not been slighted. By means of the spiral development, concepts and principles are at 
first introduced in a simple manner. Later they are repeated and extended. This treatment 
continues through each book as well as through the series. Thus it becomes evident why 
some educators believe that this type of course is more effective in preparing students for 
college math than the traditional compartmentalized courses. 

Besides the regular review furnished by the spiral treatment, there is also much oppor- 
tunity to maintain the skills acquired in the elementary school. These exercises are short 
and cleverly interwoven so that the student retains his interest in this material. 

The advanced student is not neglected. Challenging material is included, and it will 
give plenty of opportunity for further study. 

Even though high schools may not be considering replacing the traditional courses with 
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this series just yet, it would certainly be worthwhile considering this series for a so-called 
second-track program. At any rate, study the series rather carefully at your first opportunity, 
and this reviewer believes that as a result your teaching of the traditional courses will take 
on new life. Try it. M. C. P. 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE FILMS, 1954. Fourteenth Annual Edition. 566 pages. 
$6.00. 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE SLIDEFILMS (Filmstrips), 1954. Sixth Annual Edition. 
209 pages. $5.00. Educators Progress Service, Randolph, Wis. 

Both guides list many useful titles in Applied Arts, Fine Arts, Health Education, Science, 
and Social Studies. Industry, Government agencies, foundations, and other groups will 
send out the films of your choice for the payment of transportation charges. Forty of the 
slidefilms may actually be retained permanently by the borrower without charge. The 
films and filmstrips are designed for all age groups from children to adults. The desrcip- 
tions plus the various indices usually are quite helpful in making proper selection. Many 
of our teachers, however, are faced with the problem of obtaining free materials for the 
elementary school. In their particular case it would be quite helpful if the publishers had 
indicated primary, intermediate, or upper grades so as to give some hint at maturity level. 
While this is a task some agencies shy away from, it is nevertheless important to the 
teacher who must make the selection. Too often very good material is not sent for because 
the teacher has no way of knowing that this will meet her specific need. M.C. P. 


SociAL STUDIES 


ONE GENERATION AFTER ANOTHER. By James Lee Ellenwood. Ilustrated by Carl 
Rose. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1953. 182 pages. $3.00. 


This book discusses the training of children and their parents. The author takes up 
problems which arise in the relationship between young people and their elders. These 
problems arise largely out of the cultural changes caused by the social trends which so 
markedly characterize the continuity of our culture from one generation to the next. 
On the basis of his experience and study he offers sound advice and many practical 
suggestions. 

The content is divided into eleven chapters. The following samples of chapter headings 
indicate the author’s popular presentation: “Looking at Youth,” “The Strange Ways of 
Old Folks,” “Home Is Where You Hang Your Troubles.” His sense of humor enlivens his 
treatment considerably. 

Teachers and parents will find this volume profitable and interesting reading. _T. K. 


SOCIETY IN ACTION. A Study of Basic Social Processes. By Joyce O. Hertzler. New 
York: The Dryden Press, 1954. 452 pages. $5.25, list. 


As the title indicates, this book provides an analysis of human society in terms of its 
functional processes. It focuses its attention upon the dynamic aspects of society. Our 
culture is in constant flux, which largely accounts for its complexity and of this the student 
of society must be aware if he wants to understand our social structure. 

The twenty chapters are organized under the following six wider topics: Understanding 
Human Society; Culturization; The Social Processes Affecting Natural, Demographic, and 
Spatial Adjustment; Societal Structuralization and Functionalization; Destructuralization 
and Defunctionalization; Mechanisms and Processes of Normalization and Equilibrium. 

The distinguishing features of this book, which “is intended to serve as a foundation 
text for courses in General Sociology,” are its emphasis on the social processes and its 
limited illustrative materials. The latter, the author believes, can and should be provided 
by the student. TK. 
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URBAN BEHAVIOR. By E. Gordon Erickson. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1954. 
482 pages. $4.75. 


A new college text for a course in Urban Sociology. The author’s presentation is an 
objective interpretation of data supplied by research. He shows that there is no longer 
a sharp line of demarcation between city and country life although roots of rural culture 
are still evident in our modern urban way of life. The author stresses especially the effect 
of urbanization upon human behavior and upon the functions of our basic social institu- 
tions, such as the family, church, school, and government. The last several chapters take 
up the problems of city planning and zoning. 

College teachers looking for a basic text in Urban Sociology are directed to this new 
publication. TK, 

RECENT ARTICLES 


“TO EDUCATE THE WHOLE MAN.” By Keld J. Reynolds. Church Management, June, 
1954. Pages 13 ff. 


This issue of Church Management brings three articles under the caption “Parochial 
Schools.” One of these articles, entitled “Lutheran Parochial Schools,” is from the pen of 
Dr. A. C. Stellhorn; and another one, “Close-Up View of a Parochial School,” by Robert 
Fengmeier, is a description of our Bethlehem Lutheran School in Fort Wayne, Ind. The 
article by Reynolds has been chosen for a review here because it presents a picture of 
a system of religious education in a Protestant denomination of the existence of which 
the reader may not be aware. 

The author describes the educational system of the Seventh-Day Adventists. He com- 
ments upon the following five goals which he designates as the Christian philosophy of 
education of the Seventh-Day Adventists: 


1. Christian education seeks to educate the whole man. 

. Christian education brings God and man together. 

. Christian education reveals God’s hand in human affairs. 
. Christian education produces free men. 

. Christian education imparts a sense of mission. 
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The article points out that the Adventists select for the ministry of teaching the best 
available personnel. They “employ teachers who have spent enough years in the church 
and its schools to become committed to its objectives.” Although the Adventists operate 
their own secondary schools and colleges, their teachers are encouraged to attend colleges 
and universities and earn graduate degrees. 

In the United States the Adventists follow either one of the customary elementary- 
secondary-school patterns of organization: the 8-4, the 6-4-2, or the 6-3-3 plan. Their 
system of higher education in this country includes a graduate theological seminary. The 
denominational headquarters in Washington, D. C., is the General Conference Department 
of Education, which gives direction to the educational program of the church. This is done 
largely through the publication of manuals and promotional literature and through reports 
on evaluation studies of programs and curricula. The department also publishes the 
Journal of True Education, which interprets the objectives and philosophy of education 
to the Adventist teachers. 

In 1953 the Adventists maintained in North America 1,011 elementary and intermediate 
schools, with an enrollment of 35,785 pupils, taught by 1,818 teachers; and 84 secondary 
and advanced schools, in which 1,485 teachers taught 17,578 students. In addition, the 
Seventh-Day Adventists have their schools on all continents throughout the world. Their 
total world statistics show the following: 4,519 primary and intermediate schools, with an 
enrollment of 198,548 pupils taught by 7,084 teachers; secondary and advanced schools 238, 


enrollment 30,617, teachers 2,515. 
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“EDUCATION AND THE AIR AGE.” By Dr. H. E. Mehrens. Education, June, 1954, 
Pages 619—623. . 

The author is concerned about the need of adjusting modern education to our air age. 
His approach is a reference to two epochal events in 1903: the successful demonstration 
of the first controlled and sustained flights of an airplane by the Wright Brothers and the 
publication of John Dewey’s Studies in Logical Theory. He considers both events as sig- 
nificant and related starting points of a new era. 

The invention of the Wright Brothers marks the beginning of our air age, which has 
developed scientific experimentation to the discovery and use of atomic power. The changes 
which this development has brought into our lives and into the world are so revolutionary 
and far-reaching that there is little similarity between our lives and world and those of our 
grandparents or even parents; and the adjustment which the present generation has to 
make is drastic. 

Likewise, the author points out, did Dewey’s philosophy revolutionize education. In this 
area, as in aviation, scientific research and experimentation have displaced traditional 
concepts and practices. But the adjustment of the two areas to each other still indi- 
cates a lag. 

In conclusion the author raises the question: What will education do in view of that 
situation? He is of the opinion that we must “adopt an educational program that will 
assure the survival of our way of life.” He believes that such a program is at hand, but 
that educators must be conscious of their responsibilities and lose no time adopting it. 


“THE MODERN PARENT AND THE TEACHING CHURCH.” By Arthur C. Repp, 
Concordia Theological Monthly, August, 1954. Pages 577—594. 


The author discusses the relationship of two of our basic social institutions, the home 
and the church. He points out specifically the reciprocal responsibilities of each with 
regard to their mutual objective, the training of youth according to divine standards. 

Today the home has become the center of criticism raised by individuals from prac- 
tically all stations in life and by organizations representing all interests of society. The 
faultfinding strikes also the modern Christian home, on which the author centers his 
attention. 

The Christian home of today is not exempt from the influence of the social trends upon 
our way of life. Despite this influence the modern Christian parent loves his children, 
is concerned about their education and their Christian way of life, and wants to provide 
for their security. 

Since the home always has been and still is the best teacher of children and youth, 
either positively or negatively, the church must recognize its responsibility by providing 
needed guidance and help. This requires a recognition of the problems which confront 
modern parents, such as limited understanding of the true meaning of teaching, the difficulty 
on the part of many parents to adjust themselves to the culture of the present generation, 
into which their children were born and which shapes their outlook on life. 

These problems present a challenge to the local church. In carrying out its teaching 
mission, the church must adjust its procedures to the existing conditions: it must reckon 
with competing forces; it must have competent leaders; it must establish a good pastoral 
or counseling program; its educational program must be geared so as to enlist the 
co-operation of parents. While the home remains the basic educational agency, it needs 
the help of the church. The church of today can provide that help when it becomes 
a teaching church to every age level. 

The foregoing brief summary merely indicates in a general way what the author presents 
in a clear, convincing, and interesting presentation. The article must be read to be fully 
appreciated. Tk 
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OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


ConcorDIA SEMINARY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Summer School a Success. — Under the 
capable supervision of Academic Dean Ar- 
thur C. Repp, the summer school program 
at Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, experi- 
enced a record-breaking success, as a total 
of 201 persons attended the classes and 
workshops held on the campus during the 
weeks from June 28 to July 30. Ninety- 
seven were enrolled in regular course work, 
while 104 men took part in the workshops. 
Since several stayed for more than one 
workshop, the total registration came to 123. 
The number of people attending the regu- 
lar course work shows a marked increase 
over the enrollment of 70 in both 1951 and 
1952 and over the 39 of last year, when the 
program was shortened because of the Hous- 
ton Convention. Represented were 24 States 
of the union and four foreign countries. En- 
rollment in the workshops was as follows: 
Instructing the Youth for Confirmation 18 
The Administration of the Circuit 

Visitor’s Office 
The Teacher in Religion 
Preaching to the Needs of Modern Man 23 
Parish Administration 18 


123 


Summing it up, one might say that the only 
unsuccessful circumstance was the weather, 
which remained unbearably torrid through- 
out most of the sessions. 

New Members of the Teaching Staff. — 
Another item of interest from the St. Louis 
Seminary is the unprecedented addition of 
nine new men to the teaching staff during 
the past summer. They are the following: 
Professor Herbert J. A. Bouman, who will 
teach in the field of Systematic Theology. 
Professor Bouman was formerly pastor at 
Good Shepherd in Sheboygan, Wis.; Assist- 
ant Professor Kenneth H. Breimeier, B. D., 
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Ph. D., a former pastor of Grace Church in 
Northbrook, Ill., who will teach in the field 
of Practical Theology and head the sem- 
inary’s extensive Field Work program; 
Assistant Professor Frederick W. Danker, 
B. D., who has left a pastorate near Sagi- 
naw, Mich., to instruct in the field of New 
Testament Theology; Professor George W. 
Hoyer, B.D., son of Professor Theodore 
Hoyer, who comes from the parish ministry 
in Silver Spring, Md., to teach Homiletics; 
Instructor Lester P, Messerschmidt, B. A., 
B.D., who will assist in the teaching of 
elementary Hebrew; Professor Carl S. 
Meyer, B. D., Ph. D., who was called from 
the principalship of Luther High School 
North in Chicago to become professor in 
the Historical Theology department; In- 
structor John C, Pfitzer, M.A., from Lu- 
theran High School, St. Louis, who will 
have charge of the Speech department at 
the seminary. Instructor Harold B. Schei- 
bert, B. A., B. D., who will assist in labo- 
ratory work in Homiletics and Liturgics; 
and Assistant Professor Arthur M. Vincent, 
B. A., S. T. M., from Berea Church in Alton, 
Ill., who will also teach in the field of 
Practical Theology, Homiletical section. 
Certainly, the presence of new men in 
such a large number points up the guidance 
and blessing of the Lord upon the ever- 
expanding program of His church. 


ConcorpIA TEACHERS, COLLEGE 
River Forest, ILu. 


Installation of New President. — The sixth 
president of Concordia Teachers College, 
River Forest, Ill., the Rev. Martin Luther 
Koehneke, was installed in the opening 
service of the ninety-first school year on 
September 16 at 10:00 o'clock in Grace 
Lutheran Church. Dr. John W. Behnken, 
President of Synod, gave the address, and 
Dr. O. A. Geiseman, pastor of Grace Church, 
served as liturgist. Officiants in the rite of 
installation were the Rev. Arthur H. Werfel- 
mann, President of the Northern [Illinois 
District and chairman of the Concordia 
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Board of Control, and Professor Paul F. 
Koehneke of Concordia College, Milwaukee, 
father of President Koehneke. Dr. Alfred 
Schmieding, interim acting president, ex- 
tended the welcome to the new students, 
faculty members, and new president. Pro- 
fessor Carl Halter served as organist, and 
a mass student chorus, under the direction 
of Professor Victor Hildner, sang two songs. 
A reception for President and Mrs. Koehneke 
was held in the parish hall of Grace Church 
after the service. A dinner in honor of 
President and Mrs. Koehneke was given by 
the Board of Control and faculty on the 
following day, September 17. At this din- 
ner Dr. Alfred Schmieding was presented 
with a scroll from the Board of. Control and 
faculty in recognition of his faithful service 
as acting president. 

Three Associate Professors Called. — The 
Board of Electors on August 9 elected the 
Rev. F. Samuel Janzow, M. A., Monterey, 
Minn., to the associate professorship in Re- 
ligion and English; Mr. Carl L. Wald- 
schmidt, M.Mus., assistant professor at 
River Forest, to the associate professorship 
in Sacred Music; and issued the call for the 
associate professorship in Education for the 
second time to Dr. Paul W. Lange, prin- 
cipal of St.Louis Lutheran High School. 
Mr. Waldschmidt and Pastor Janzow have 
accepted the calls, but at this writing 
Dr. Lange has not given his decision. 

Additional New Staff Members. — Other 
faculty and staff members new to Concordia 
Teachers College are the following: Milton 
W. Schmidt, M.A., Assistant Professor of 
Biology and Education, formerly principal 
and teacher of Grace Lutheran Church, 
Denver, Colo.; Leslie R. Zeddies, M. Ed., 
Assistant Professor of Music, formerly 
teacher at St. Luke Lutheran Church of 
Chicago; Reuben Stohs, B.S., Instructor in 
Physical Education, formerly of Trinity 
Lutheran Church, St. Joseph, Mich.; Robert 
L. Conrad, B.A., Instructor of Religion, 
vicar from St. Louis Seminary; Carol Nagle, 
B.S., Instrumental Music Teacher, ’54 grad- 
uate of River Forest. Miss Elaine Kirk- 
patrick and Barbara Whalen are serving as 
assistants in the library. Miss Marion 
Maurer, M.A., formerly of St. Andrew’s, 
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Park Ridge, Ill, has joined the staff of 
supervising teachers of the campus training 
school. Miss Eunice Merz, senior student 
of Concordia, will fill the vacancy of a 
classroom at the training school for the 
school year. 


ConcorpIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


Record Enrollment. — Concordia Teach- 
ers College began its 61st academic year 
with an all-time high enrollment, approxi- 
mately forty above last year’s record of 
800. Many citizens of Seward have made 
the increase possible by opening their 
homes to students who could not be ac- 
commodated in the dormitories. 


New Staff Members. — New faculty 
members in the college department are 
Dr. Raymond Surburg of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
who is teaching courses in Education and 
Religion; Miss Marjorie Meier of Chicago 
and Miss Irene Biberdorf, both of whom 
will be teaching music. 

Warren Wilbert, formerly an instructor in 
Detroit Lutheran High School, has joined 
the High School faculty. His fields are 
Physical Education and Social Science. 
Mrs, Reinhold Marxhausen of Seward is 
teaching Biology and assisting with women’s 
Physical Education. 

Campus Events. — Concordia will be the 
host to the L. W. M. L. annual convention 
on October 20. Approximately 750 mem- 
bers will be expected for the one-day con- 
vention. All members of the L. W.M.L. 
in the Southern Nebraska District will par- 
ticipate in the convention. Mrs, Herbert 
Oberle of Eagle, Nebr., will preside as 
chairman of the group. The Rev. Walter 
Storm of Cleveland, Ohio, Executive Sec- 
retary of Missions to the Blind, will be the 
principal speaker at the convention. 

Homecoming at Concordia is planned for 
Saturday, October 30. In preparation for 
the welcome home to all alumni, students 
have made dorm projects, and each class 
and organization will be represented with 
floats in the parade preceding the game be- 
tween the Concordia Bulldogs and Dana 
College. In the middle of the game the 
queen of homecoming will be revealed by 
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the king of athletics, who will place a 
crown on her head. The king and queen 
are chosen by the vote of the student body. 
Alumni from many areas of the United 
States are expected to attend. 

The Luther Day Rally of the Seward- 
York Circuit will be held on the campus on 
October 31, and at the same time members 
of the Concordia College Association will be 
meeting on the campus. The College Asso- 
ciation is composed of approximately 600 
congregations of the Iowa West, South Da- 
kota, Northern Nebraska, Southern Ne- 
braska, and Colorado Districts. The purpose 
of the Association is to give moral and 
financial support to Concordia’s program of 
training workers for the church. 


St. Paut’s COLLEGE 
ConcorpiA, Mo. 


Opening of School Year. — St. Paul’s Col- 
lege began the seventy-second school year 
with a service in the chapel of Baepler Hall 
on the afternoon of September 5. A number 
of girls have enrolled for teacher training 
for women, which is being introduced this 
year. Miss Tabea Ryll has joined the teach- 
ing staff as instructor and house counselor. 
Friends of St. Paul’s College gathered on 
the campus the afternoon of September 19 
for the annual College Day. 

Installation of New President. — The in- 
stallation of the Rev. Lambert J. Mehl as 
president of St. Paul’s College will take 
place Sunday afternoon, October 10. Presi- 
dent Mehl assumed his duties as president 
in July. Construction of the new president’s 
home is nearing completion. 

Librarian on Sabbatical Leave. — Libra- 
rian and instructor Lando C. Otto is taking 
a sabbatical leave and is spending a year 
in Austria under the Fulbright teacher- 
exchange program. 


CALIFORNIA CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 


Pacific Coast Professors’ Conference. — 
Our Oakland Concordia was host to a 
“Pacific Coast Professors’ Conference,” com- 
prising the faculties of Concordia College, 
Portland, Oreg., and of California Concordia 
College at Oakland, August 25 and 26, 1954. 
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The two days were filled with stimulating 
reports and essays. President O. T. Walle 
opened the conference with a report on the 
workshop of the teachers of religion; and 
President T. Coates served as moderator for 
a panel on the proposed synodical college 
curriculum, the panel consisting of P. Stel- 
ter, H. Glock, W. Boss, and D. Lorenz. 

Dr. R. T. du Brau presented a work paper 
and discussion outline on “Problems and 
Methods of Teaching Languages.” He com- 
pared the increasing national interest (cf. 
U.S. Commission on UNESCO) in foreign 
languages with the decreasing interest evi- 
dent among us. Dean K. Keller of Portland 
spoke on the problem of having high school 
and college students on the same campus. 
Mrs. Lucille Binz, Oakland, presented 
“Problems of Coeducation on the College 
Level.” 

Coach Al Roth of Portland discussed the 
place of extracurricular programs and elig- 
ibility for them. The first day appropriately 
closed with an organ recital by Prof. Hugo 
Gehrke. Prof. A. Wessling and Rev. John 
Wahl were conference chaplains. 

The program for the second day included 
a paper on the “Administration of House 
Rules” by Dean W. Rubke, Oakland. Prof. 
P. Harms made an excellent appeal for the 
“Use of the Library and Living with Books.” 
Roland Dede reported on the Science pro- 
fessors’ conference, and A. Wahlers outlined 
the recruitment of new students. The prob- 
lem of absence and tardiness was discussed 
by Prof. E. Scaer. 


Dedication of Dormitory. — Dedicatory 
services for the new girls’ residence hall at 
C. C. C., Brohm Hall, were held on Sunday, 
September 12, 1954. The Rev. William 
Graumann of Riverside, Calif., preached the 
sermon. 

ConcorpDIA COLLEGE 


MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


Opening of New School Term.—Seventy- 
two new students in the high school depart- 
ment helped bring the total enrollment to 
315 for the new school year. Following a 
tradition of many years’ standing, President 
Walter W. Stuenkel opened the new school 
term with a divine service in the college 
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gymnasium on the afternoon of September 5. 
Addressing an assembly of more than one 
thousand persons, President Stuenkel spoke 
on “The One Goal Before Us,” basing his 
sermon on Phil. 3:12-14. A buffet supper, 
at which about 900 persons were served, 
followed ‘at 5:00 P.M., and a social pro- 
gram, particularly designed to introduce 
faculty members to new students and 
visitors, was held in the gymnasium at 
6:30 P. M. 

A new feature introduced this year was 
the intensive orientation program planned 
for the entire first week by the Student Life 
Committee. Every evening was devoted to 
the explanation of some phase of college 
routine and procedure. The following 
schedule was used: Monday — college fa- 
cilities and services and new student hand- 
book; Tuesday — library orientation, health, 
hygiene, hospital procedure; Wednesday — 
presentation of Athletic Department pro- 
gram and of campus organizations; Thurs- 
day — Business Department: student store, 
student work program; Friday — general 
recreation: roller skating, clubroom games, 
recreation-room activities, movies, refresh- 
ments, community singing. Each presenta- 
tion began at 7 P. M. and was ended with 
a chapel service. The Student Life Com- 
mittee consists of President W. W. Stuenkel, 
Assistants Edwin Lawrence, Thomas Ar- 
mour, Paul Hoenk, and Coach William C. 
Ackmann, chief counselor. 

Dean J. E. Richard Schmidt Called to 
Eternal Rest. — Prof. J. E. Richard Schmidt, 
Dean of Concordia College, Milwaukee, 
died of a heart attack in Milwaukee’s Dea- 
coness Hospital on August 18. He had been 
in failing health since last May and had 
entered the hospital on August 18. 

The funeral service was held on Saturday 
in Layton Park English Lutheran Church, 
where Dean Schmidt had been assistant 
pastor. Rev, F. C. Proehl preached the ser- 
mon. Prof. C. August Hardt, who had 
ministered to Dean Schmidt in his last ill- 
ness, served as liturgist. 

President Walter W. Stuenkel of Concor- 
dia College paid tribute to Dean Schmidt’s 
clear understanding of practical problems 
on the college campus and of the church 
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at large. “The Dean was respected and 
beloved by all who knew him,” President 
Stuenkel added. “He retained a splendid 
pastoral attitude during his active teaching 
career.” Dr. J. W. Behnken was represented 
by Rev, Arthur H. Oswald, a member of 
Synod’s Board of Directors and former chair- 
man of Concordia’s Board of Control. Sev- 
eral sister institutions had sent represent- 
atives. 

Professor Schmidt was born in Chicago on 
September 9, 1885. He was the second 
oldest son of Teacher William and Sophie 
(Volkmann) Schmidt. He was graduated 
from Concordia, Milwaukee, in 1905, and 
from Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, in 
1908. Before coming to Milwaukee, Dean 
Schmidt held two Iowa pastorates, one in 
Galva, 1908—1912, and one in Ireton, 1912 
to 1929. He was called to Concordia Col- 
lege, Milwaukee, in 1929, as teacher of 
religion and German. He served his alma 
mater as faculty member for twenty-five 
years and as dean for the past ten years. 

Dean Schmidt was president of the Con- 
cordia College Men’s Club for six years. 
Deeply interested in radio and television 
work, he was associated with former presi- 
dents of Concordia, Dr. G. Chr. Barth and 
the late Dr. L. C. Rincker, in promoting 
what is now the oldest religious radio pro- 
gram in the nation—the Sunday morning 
Lutheran service broadcast at 8 o'clock from 
WTMJ. In 1952 he appeared with the late 
Senator Robert A. Taft on a television 
program. 

He is survived by his widow, Clara, nee 
Zwemke, of Galva, Iowa, whom he married 
on June 29, 1910, and by nine of ten chil- 
dren, as well as by two brothers and one 
sister. 

ConcorpiA COLLEGE 


St. Pau, Minn. 


Opening of New Term. — After a busy 
summer spent filling the needs of hundreds 
of conventioneers on the local campus, the 
staff of Concordia College returned to its 
academic duties with an opening service on 
Wednesday, September 8, at 10:00 A.M. 
The Rev. Leonard Heidemann of Hinton, 
Iowa, delivered the opening address. The 
Rev. Otto F. Krause, Fairmont, Minn., Vice- 
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President of the Minnesota District, off- 
ciated at the installation of the newly elected 
associate professors: the Rev. Jan Pavel and 
Mr. Harold W. Otte. The following new 
staff members were inducted into office: 
Eugene F. Heuer, Walter Englehardt, Del- 
phin Schulz, and Clarence Wesenberg. 


Changes in Faculty and Staff.— Two 
Concordia College professors received ad- 
vanced degrees at the August 19 commence- 
ment at the University of Minnesota: Pres. 
W. A. Poehler the Doctor of Philosophy 
degree and Harold W. Otte the Master of 
Arts degree. 

Robert T. Koehler, English instructor at 
Concordia College, has been granted leave 
to accept a Fulbright scholarship in Europe. 
He will teach in Hamburg, Germany, during 
the coming year. Prof. O. B. Overn, veteran 
at St. Paul since 1920, is enjoying a well- 
earned sabbatical leave. 


Increased Enrollment and Expansion of 
Facilities. — During the past year the col- 
lege and high school have experienced a 
fifteen-per-cent over-all increase in student 
population, bringing the total enrollment 
up to 435. The junior college division alone 
shows a 300-per-cent increase in enrollment 
over the last five-year period. 

The recent conversion building program 
has provided five additional classrooms plus 
a newly remodeled and equipped biology 
laboratory, a new business office, and a 
number of offices for the instructional staff. 


LUTHERAN CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 


Anniversary and Graduation. — The for- 
tieth anniversary of Prof. G. Viehweg’s or- 
dination to the ministry was duly observed 
by the entire personnel of the faculty and 
of the members of the Board of Control at 
a banquet on May 14. Twenty-six of these 
years the jubilarian spent at our Austin 
Concordia. The Rev. R. Wiederaenders, 
President of the Texas District, spoke words 
appropriate to the occasion. 

At the graduation exercises in Memorial 
Gym on May 28, the Rev. F. Rolf admon- 
ished the graduates to follow the example 
of Solomon, who preferred the wisdom from 
on High to all earthly ambitions and goals. 
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There were 27 high school and college 
graduates. 


Meetings. — The annual Pastors Institute 
met at the college from June 1—3. The 
following lectures were given: 


The Rev, Oswald G. L. Riess of Detroit, 
Mich., on “Nothing and All” 

The Hon, Louis Lochner on “Germany’s 
Critical Years and Modern Status” 

The Rev. Allen Schuldheiss on “Rural 
Church Life and Stewardship” 

The Hon. Judge Roy C, Archer, Chief 
Justice, Ct. of Civil Appeals, on “The 
Problem of Child Delinquency” 

Dr. Frederick Eby of Texas University on 
“Education of Today, as a Result of 
the Influence of the Dewey Philosophy, 
in a Bad Way” 

Dr. William Adamson on “Child Psy- 
chiatry” 

The Rev. C, Marney, First Baptist Church 
of Austin, on “Preaching and the Care 
of Souls vs. Stewardship Matters and 
Social Obligations” 


On May 31 the university pastors of the 
Texas District, the Rev. Edmund P. Frank, 
chairman, met for a day’s session with the 
Rev. Riess on matters pertaining to their 
specific problems. 

The State Teachers Conference was held 
August 20—21. The opening address was 
by Pres. George Beto, the devotion on 
Friday by the Rev. A. Rast. The Rev. R. 
Wiederaenders, President of the Texas Dis- 
trict, addressed the conference on several 
vital issues of the day, especially as to the 
election of a new counselor for parish edu- 
cation to fill the vacancy caused by the 
departure of the Rev. Martin Koehneke, 
who accepted the call to the presidency of 
the Teachers College at River Forest. An 
essay on forgotton doctrines of the Bible 
elicited a paper on “The Angels.” The 
major portion of the two-day session was 
spent in group or sectional meetings. The 
motto for the conference read: “Have vision 
to see; faith to believe; courage to do.” 
The attendance was 161. The officers 
elected for the ensuing year are Mr. Carl 
T. Schoessow, president; Miss Elizabeth 
Mueller, secretary; Mr. Alfr. Thiess, treas- 
urer; Mr. Robert P. Dosien, musical director. 
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A kindergarten workshop was conducted 
from August 4 to 18 and attended by 
28 eager learners. Miss Morella Mensing, 
M.A., from River Forest, and Miss Hilda 
Moeller from Fort Wayne, Ind., served as 
moderators and discussion leaders. 

An Audio-Visual Workshop was con- 
ducted from June 8 to 11 by the Board for 
Parish Education. Dr. E. Tieman of the 
Visual Instruction Bureau of the Texas 
University and Mr. Henry Osthoff of the 
Texas Board of Education served as mod- 
erators. 


Changes in the Staff.— Mr. Marvin Hei- 
nitz, who was with the school during the 
1952 and 1953 school years, then returned 
to St. Louis to complete his studies and was 
graduated this spring, will return to our 
Austin Concordia to teach social sciences, 
while at the same time continuing his grad- 
uate work at the Texas University. Mr. 
Oetting, who was with us during the past 
year, is returning to the seminary to finish 
his theological training. 


BOARD FOR PARISH 
EDUCATION NEWS 


1954 Educational Conference. — The 
1954 Education Conference, as conducted 
by the Board for Parish Education, was 
held at Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, 
July 6 and 7. 

The Conference discussed a variety of 
papers, including the following: “The Tech- 
niques of Evangelism to Our Educational 
Agencies,” by Rev. Elmer A. Kettner; “Spe- 
cial School Promotion,” by Dr. A. C. Stell- 
horn; “The Basic Purpose of Christian Ed- 
ucation,” by Mr. W. J. Gernand; and “The 
Relationship of Church and State as It 
Affects the Agencies of Formal Education,” 
by Dr. Arthur L. Miller. Twenty-eight Dis- 
tricts were represented at the meeting. 

Installation of the Rev. Robert J. Hoyer 
as Editor of Adult Materials. — The Rev. 
Robert J. Hoyer was installed as Editor of 
Adult Materials on September 23, 1954. 
Prior to joining the Staff of the Board for 
Parish Education, Pastor Hoyer served Re- 
deemer Lutheran Church, Salt Lake City. 


Resource Material for Elementary Science. 
Two guides for the teacher have recently 
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been produced by Concordia Publishing 
House. They are entitled “Resource Mate- 
rials for Elementary Science,” edited by 
Dr. Herbert H. Gross. The Intermediate- 
grades edition is for Grades 4—6. The 
Upper-grades edition is for Grades 7 and 8. 
These volumes give the instructor a better 
understanding of the part science plays in 
life and provide subject matter with illus- 
trations for use in the classroom. Each 
chapter is divided into six parts: (a) ap- 
proach, (b) something to learn, (c) en- 
richment with Biblical and literary quotes, 
(d) interesting facts and sidelights on the 
world of nature, (e) something to do by 
way of class projects and simple experi- 
ments, (f) tests. 

Materials on Tests and Measurements. — 
The Committee on Tests and Measurements 
of the Board for Parish Education has de- 
veloped a variety of tests for use in our 
schools and confirmation class programs. 
Unit Tests on Luther’s Catechism provide 
seven tests each in Forms A and B on the 
basic doctrines of Scripture. The Attitude 
Inventory enumerates certain desirable and 
undesirable ideas and practices. The test 
instrument measures the Christian attitudes 
toward these ideas and practices. A Test of 
Biblical Information provides a test on the 
Old Testament and another test on the 
New Testament, each in two forms. Each 
form covers a carefully selected and tested 
sampling of the Bible. 

New Sunday School Film. — A new Sun- 
day School film entitled “This Way to 
Heaven” will be ready for release by the 
Audio-Visual Aids Service of Concordia 
Publishing House on October 1. This film 
was produced in co-operation with the 
Board for Parish Education. The purpose 
of the film is to stimulate interest in the 
expansion of our Sunday school program 
and in its outreach to the community. The 
film is a thirty-minute black and white pro- 
duction and will have a rental charge of 
nine dollars. Congregations will find this 
film helpful for Sunday school teachers’ 
meetings, parent-teacher groups, and for 
general showing in the congregation. 

Seminar on Confirmation and Confirma- 
tion Instruction. — The Intersynodical Com- 
mittee on Parish Education composed of 
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representatives of the American Lutheran 
Church, the Augustana Lutheran Church, 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church, the Lu- 
theran Free Church, the Lutheran Church 
— Missouri Synod, the United Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, and United Lutheran 
Church sponsored a Seminar on Confirma- 
tion Instruction at Racine, Wis., on August 
24—-27. Representatives of the Missouri 
Synod were the following: Dr. A. C. Muel- 
ler, the Rev. Oscar E. Feucht, Dr. Arthur C. 
Repp, Dr. A. G. Merkens, Prof. M. J. Nau- 
man, and Dr. Arthur L. Miller. The seven 
study groups of the conference brought in 
findings on various phases of the confirma- 
tion instruction program. 


Bible Class Materials Being Developed. 
The work on the new Bible Class Curricu- 
lum is proceeding in intensified fashion. 
The Rev. Walter Riess is working on high- 
school-age Bible-class materials, Dr. J. M. 
Weidenschilling on materials for college age 
youth, and the Rev. Robert Hoyer on mate- 
rials for the adult level. The new schedule 
of lessons is to appear October, 1955. The 
Sunday School Department is finding the 
proceedings of the Bible Class Curriculum 
Conference very helpful in its shaping up 
of the curriculum. 

The Nursery Class Material for October, 
1955.— New Nursery Class Materials are 
being developed to appear October, 1955. 
These materials are to follow the outline of 
suggestions developed by the Nursery Class 
Curriculum Conference sponsored recently 
by the Board for Parish Education. 

ArTHuUR L, MILLER 


THE HIGH SCHOOL 
TEACHER SHORTAGE 


What are some causes? 

The high schools are on the eve of a sen- 
sational expansion which will increase their 
total enrollments by fully 50% before 1960. 

The potential supply of qualified high 
school candidates coming from the colleges 
has fallen almost 42% since 1950. 

The small junior and sophomore college 
classes indicate even fewer possible candi- 
dates in 1955 and 1956. 

The prior need of manpower for national 
defense claims more than 20% of the men 
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as they graduate from college with prepara- 
tion for teaching. 

The constantly growing demands of Amer- 
ican industry and business for college-trained 
men and women continue to siphon off many 
fine potential teachers. — NEA Research Di- 
vision, NEA Journal, May 1954, page 301. 


DO YOU KNOW? 

A Noble Venture.—In June the South 
Wisconsin District of The Lutheran Church 
— Missouri Synod approved a plan of its 
Board of Parish Education to provide school- 
ing for mentally retarded children. One who 
has an I. Q. range of 50 to 75 is to be con- 
sidered mentally retarded. 


Fewer Pupils. — In spite of teacher short- 
ages, reduction in class size is being advo- 
cated. Why? (1) They permit more time 
for individual needs. (2) There is less ten- 
sion in the classroom. (3) The teacher is 
not performing under circumstances which 
are conducive to constant nervous strain. 

Tape Recordings? — The following five 
companies have available for sale prere- 
corded tape programs: 

A-V Tape Libraries, Inc., 730 5th Ave., New 
York 19 (music, language arts, literature, 
modern languages, religious ) 

Concertapes, 224 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 4 (music) 

Fort Orange Radio Distributing Co., Inc., 
904 Broadway, Albany (over 25 subject 
areas ) 

Shakespeare Tape Library, 1818 M St., 
N. W., Washington, D.C. (Spanish, 
French, Italian, German, English) 

Webcor, 5610 W. Bloomingdale Ave., Chi- 
cago 89 (music) 

In addition, there are many loan libraries. 

Quite Uncommon. — In Columbus, Ohio, 
a 19-year-old youth requested a prison sen- 
tence in order to study the Bible. He had 
stolen an automobile and felt that a parole 
would not benefit him. He hoped to get 
“straightened out” in jail. 

“Martin Luther” Declared Correct. — 
Dr. Roland Bainton, professor of history at 
Yale University, is the author of Here 
I Stand, a brief but scholarly biography of 
Luther. In it he rebuttals elements within 
the Roman Catholic Church who attack the 
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“Martin Luther” picture as “unhistorical” 
and “unfair.” Dr. Bainton states: “It is my 
belief that ‘Martin Luther’ is true to the 
facts of history and fair to the Roman 
Catholic Church.” Although he agrees that 
the motion picture’s portrait of Pope Leo X 
is not flattering, it does not focus “on the 
worst that might have been told.” It does 
not portray Leo as the one who “squandered 
the time due his high office in gambling 
and the chase.” Dr. Bainton also points out 
that the film says nothing about “a plot 
among the cardinals to poison Leo.” 


American Education Week.— The 34th 
annual observance of American Education 
Week is scheduled for November 7 to 18, 
1954, by its national sponsors, the National 
Education Association, the American Legion, 
the United States Office of Education, and 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. The central theme, “Good Schools 
Are YOUR Responsibility,” is, in effect, 
a lesson assignment to every citizen. During 
American Education Week the nation’s 
schools extend a special invitation to the 
public to visit classrooms — to see the 
schools in action. The sponsors estimate 
that in 1954 twenty million people will 
accept that invitation. Millions more will 
learn about their schools through newspaper 
and magazine features, radio and television 
programs, displays and demonstrations, and 
special community programs and activities. 

Desegregation. — Most of the public 
schools in Washington, D.C., have dis- 
pensed with segregation. By 1955 all 
schools will be open to Negro and white 
pupils alike. 

Educational TV. — Nine educational TV 
stations are now in operation in the United 
States. 


The President Acts. — President Eisen- 
hower signed into law three bills providing 
for (1) creation of a nine-member National 
Advisory Committee of Education to rec- 
ommend action on educational matters of 
national concern; (2) setting up educational 
conferences in 48 States to be followed by 
a White House Conference on education 
before November, 1955, and (8) authoriza- 
tion for the Office of Education to conduct 
co-operative research programs with col- 
leges, universities, and State Departments 
of Education. 


School Lunches. — Congress liberalized 
the provisions under which public schools 
get surplus foods. The Commodity Credit 
Corporation will now pay charges necessary 
to deliver the food to the receiving agency. 
Heretofore the Government paid transpor- 
tation charges only to the point of storage, 
and all costs after that were borne by the 
recipient, 

A Proposed Study. — A new task force to 
study Federal aid to education has been 
created by the Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations. The task force is headed 
by Adam S, Bennion of Utah. | 


First Line of Defense. —The National 
Conference on Juvenile Delinquency (June 
28—30) declared the classroom the first line 
of defense against delinquency. The effec- 
tive classroom must, however, be guided by 
a balanced, wholesome teacher, skilled in 
developing happy, useful citizens, the Con- 
ference said. 

Parents Will Resist. — A Minnesota State 
senator (Arthur Gillen) proposed putting 
the State’s public schools on a two-shift, 
year-round basis to meet the needs of in- 
creased enrollments without the construction 


of additional buildings. 
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